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THE STORY OF NASHOTAH 

The Reo. Donald H.V. Hallock, M.A, 


ning in May, 1840. Hopelessly outnumbered and outflanked in his 

attacks upon the heathenism, apathy, and wild denominationalism 
in the West, Bishop Kemper had turned to the General Seminary for 
reinforcements, and by a happy combination of circumstances found 
ears that were open and hearts and wills that were ready to carry 
the Church Catholic to the far flung frontier. 

That story, of Bishop Kemper’s trials in the field and his success 
in getting James Lloyd Breck, William Adams, and John Henry 
Hobart, Jr. from the eight who first talked of the venture into Wis- 
consin, is well known and we shall not repeat it. More interesting 
will be generally unpublished sidelights from the bishop’s voluminous 
correspondence and diaries' as they bear upon the first monastic house 
in the American Church and its change within so few years into what 
was strictly a seminary of theological learning. 

It does not appear to have been the primary purpose of the young 
men to begin a theological seminary. They refused an offer Dr. Muhlen- 
burg made to Bishop Kemper for them to spend a year as teachers 
in his newly opened “Cadet’s Hall” to prepare themselves for the work 
of education. Gradually they came to see that this work loomed much 
more largely in the mind of the bishop than in their own. Hobart was 
“loathe at any time to have the work of education preponderant over 
direct missionary labour . . . and if the object of our undertaking 


T idea of Nashotah came to birth during the course of an eve- 


1Now preserved in the collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, and for 
the earlier part of which I am much indebted to the Rev. Ralph J. Spinner, who 


began the research on Nashotah’s story ten years ago. aes 
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were to be made the establishment in the future of a seminary or col- 


lege—it would materially alter my position in regard to it.”* However, 
they see the absolute necessity of “establishing a school which may 
hereafter grow into a college, under our superintendence, and to which 


any one or more of us may principally devote himself if he thinks such 


_is his duty.”* The bishop, on the other hand, mentions many times 


in his diary and letter books, speaking of the four,* “they are ready 


to go to Wisconsin or any other place, under or with me, to open a 
‘Xan school and preach the Gospel.” 

After a year of planning their venture, completing their course 
at General, and obtaining their ordination to the diaconate, the three 
were ready in the summer of 1841 to set out for the West. In the mean- 
time, Bishop Kemper, after conference with them, had invited the 
Rev. Richard F. Cadle, long a missionary in Wisconsin, to be their 
head. Breck was delighted that they had a Superior, and a celibate 
at that. Cadle, however, almost from the start felt that he would be a 
drag on the progress of the younger men and shortly after their arrival 
in Wisconsin separated from them. While they always spoke of him 
as “Father” Cadle or “Prior” Cadle, he apparently had little sympathy 
with their plans for a religious house nor any personal aptitude for the 
communal life. The three had voted that there should be “community 
of goods with community of purpose”, but Cadle would not agree to 
pool his missionary stipend with theirs. He would pay his own share 
of the expenses, but anything that remained must be his to dispose 
of as he wished. He wrote the bishop further, “The imposition of 
celibacy I candidly confess I do not like, not being in the slightest 
degree oxfordized.”® 

Cadle was too much the ladies’ man for the venturesome pioneers 
from General. On one letter he wrote to Adams, requesting they de- 
liver prayer books to a number of women at various points, Adams 
pencilled, “ Pretty nice old gentleman this is for a bachelor-Parson— 
away with all clerical Bachelorship.”* Bishop Kemper wrote of him 
to his daughter, “poor old gentleman! full of fire & poetry where the 
ladies are in question. I told him lately that if he ever kept house there 


would be two idolaters in it—his dog would worship him & he would 


2Kemper Letters, Vol. 24, No. 148, July 12, 1841, = a 

3] bid. 

4Miles, the fourth, was refused permission by his bishop, Gadsden of South 
Carolina, to join the mission, despite the urgent and pathetic pleas of Bishop 
Kemper. 

5Kemper Letter, 24:107, May 19, 1841. For a biography of Cadle, see Howard 
Greene, “Richard Fish Cadle,” Waukesha, 1936. 165 pp. 

SOriginal in vault at Nashotah House. 
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sionary, the founder of a number of churches in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, but not destined to play much of a part upon the stage of 
Nashotah. 

The first to set foot upon the new field was Hobart, who came 
out to meet Bishop Kemper at “Milwaukie Village”, Friday, August 
6, 1841. Prairieville, the present Waukesha, about fifteen miles to the 
west, had been selected as the most likely place for their beginning, 
and on the Monday following the bishop and Hobart set out with the 
Rev. Lemuel B. Hull, missionary at St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, to look 
over the prospects. Hobart was more than pleased with the country 
and exclaimed again and again at the beauty of the scenery, with its 
deep forests, rolling hills and magnificent vistas.* They found that 
living would be considerably cheaper in that vicinity than they had 
expected, and that building materials were also cheap and plentiful. 
| Although there had been some thought given to the advantages of 
settling further to the west, Hobart was ready to begin on the spot. 
The bishop then took Hobart on a tour of many of the villages in 
southeast Wisconsin, Mukwonago, Sugar Creek, Elkhorn, Genoa, Bur- 
lington, Rochester, Rock Prairie, Janesville, Beloit, and Aztalan, in 
all of which there were small bands of church people. Hobart started 
from the latter place alone, on horseback, to conduct services at Madi- 

son. Thus he had had a good taste of the life they would lead and the 
kind of people they would meet even before Breck and Adams joined 
him. © 

On the 11th of September the rest of the mission arrived at Mil- 
waukee, Breck, Adams, and Cadle, who had been visiting in the East. 
The next day being Sunday they took turns preaching for Hull at the 
morning, afternoon, and evening services, while Hobart was holding 
forth at Prairieville. Monday morning Hobart walked the fifteen miles 
into Milwalkee to meet them and the following day they were all to- 
gether in Prairieville. Lodgings were scarce and Adams ard Breck 
had to take a little room adjoining the post-office, a room “about the 
size of their bed.” Hobart, apparently, was already taken care of, but 
for Cadle there was nothing that would suit his comfort and he left 
them for Racine, from which point his labors were thenceforth di- 
rected. Soon another room was obtained in which all three could live 
together. The house had two rooms and was of logs. The family lived 
and cooked in one room and part of the bargain was that the meals 
for all should be served in the room of the missionaries. This con- 


7Kemper Letters, 26:34, April 14, 1842. 
8Kemper Diary, August 10, 1841. 
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stituted the ‘‘religious house’’ of the Associate Mission. Here they 
worked together, ate, prayed, wrote. From here they set out on their 
numerous journeys on foot or horseback, or occasionally with wagon 
or sled. 

The earliest available report of their activities is that of Decem- 
ber 30, 1841, drawn up by Hobart as their clerk. For the preceding 
quarter they reported 101 services in 17 different places, covering a 
territory about forty miles in length and fifty miles in breadth. They 
had traveled 1,851 miles horseback and 736 miles afoot. In addition to 
the regular services they had had 19 baptisms and two marriages. About 
150 church members had been located. The expenses of the men were 
surprisingly low, for board and lodging of the three men and two 
horses they paid every fortnight about fifteen dollars !® 

In February the bishop was back in Prairieville and on the eve- 
ning of the fourth a momentous conclave was held in their one room 
religious house, a room crammed with beds, books, clothes, stove, and 
miscellaneous impedimenta of roving missionaries. A letter of the 
bishop to his daughter a few days later is worth quoting in extenso: 
“With Mr. Breck I am much delighted—he appears so calm, steady, 
and devoted to the great objects of his missions. Mr. Adams is learned, 
eccentric, & persevering. The night of my arrival we held a council 
which resulted in some important measures. They are greatly en- 
couraged at their stations. They now ride 30 miles to places to which 
they used to walk; but they cannot help considering there is a great 
waste of time during these long journeys. They therefore, wish to cir- 
cumscribe their visits to about twelve miles from their home & to 
begin at once to pay attention to the important subject of education. 
This will evidently be the hobby of Adams. He believes that if they 
can open a school early in Spring they will have by fall more than 50 
pupils, of whom 30 will be looking forward to the ministry. If this 
view is even partially correct, the Institution will be, as far as Missions 
-& the Church are concerned the most important in the U. S. We de- 
termined to make the effort for that purpose to send Hobart at once 


es New York to solicit $5,000 for the necessary buildings.”?° 


Hobart expected his task to take two weeks; he was away almost 


nine months, and instead of the $5,000 they wanted his efforts procured 


about $2,000. While he was at the East ugly rumors of “romanizing” 


_were being spread abroad around Philadelphia and New York. Breck 


had rather foolishly mentioned in a personal letter which became public 


the hope that they might eventually sponsor a “nunnery”, in 1842 hardly 


9Spirit of Missions, February, 1842. 
10Kemper Letters, 25:148, February 12, 1842. 
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the thing to advocate. Another rumor was that Adams and Breck had 
taken vows for life. The bishop answered this, again to his daughter, 
who was in Philadelphia and kept him well informed on all that was 
taking place there, “There have been no vows in Wisconsin. A & B 
are determined under all circumstances to persevere in their present 
plan; and I believe if even not a penny is received from New York 
they will lay a foundation for the Church that can never be shaken.’’** 
Hobart distinguished himself by getting engaged during this visit, a 
fact which led the missionaries in Wisconsin to surmise that it was 
not the hardness of churchmen’s hearts nor the emptiness of their 
purses which caused so prolonged a stay. 

Rather oddly, when the time came to select the land for the 
permanent location of the Associate Mission, Breck had nothing to do 
with it. Hull, of Milwaukee, was the bishop’s agent and he purchased 
the 464 acres on Upper and Lower Nashotah lakes after he and 
Adams had ridden out to inspect it. Nevertheless, Breck was thor- 
oughly pleased and the choice for all generations to come was cer- 
tainly a happy one, as all who have ever visited Nashotah will attest. 
August 30, 1842, was moving day. Breck, Adams and their one stu- 
dent, Charles Curran, bedded down temporarily in the rough claim 
shack, 13 by 17 feet, which stood on the bluff above the lake. Breck 
wrote his brother Charles, “In this room we are to cook our own 
victuals (pork, potatoes, and tea). Having neither bedstead nor mat- 
tress, we shall sleep on our buffalo robes, spread upon the floor. The 
place is most accessible, but at the same time delightfully retired, and 
in many parts of it hidden.”’*? A frame house (the present Blue house), 
17 by 22 feet with two stories, was contracted for, to be ready before 
winter. 

Sunday, October 9th, Breck and Adams were advanced to the 
priesthood in the Indian chapel at Oneida, then apparently the only 
consecrated church building in the territory. Of all the many hard- 
ships they had had to endure, the hardest was the impossibility of par- 
taking of the Holy Communion. Breck had mentioned this in a letter 
to the bishop, “We have had no head, and only been allowed the 
privilege of participation in the Holy Eucharist at your hands, brother 
Adams once and myself twice.”'* Breck had wanted to remain in 
deacon’s orders until he was at least thirty and had offered to vow 
obedience to Adams for six years if he would accept ordination to the 
priesthood and assume the direction of the Mission. Adams was un- 
willing and insisted that Breck should be head. In the same letter 

11Kemper Letters, 26:14, March 21, 1842. 


12Charles Breck, Life of James Lloyd Breck, p. 29 
18K emper Letters, 26:87, July 8, 1842. 
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Breck states, “Our first principles we still hold to, tho’ have had 
scarcely a chance for the carrying of them out.” From the old mis- 
sion school at Green Bay they brought back some school books, a 
globe, and a bell. The latter has been the subject of some controversy, 
since it was at least a candidate for recognition as the first in Wis- 
consin. It is not, as is generally thought, the small bell now in use at 
-Nashotah and known as “Little Michael”. Breck took this bell with 
him when he went to Minnesota, where it was hung in its first belfry 


S. Columbia’s, Gull Lake. 

Ps About this time Nashotah received recognition from abroad. The 
_ Rev. Henry Caswell, professor of divinity in Kemper college, was 
| England collecting for the college and in a letter to the bishop 
_ mentions a visit paid to Newman at Littlemore, “The conversation 
‘turned on your Wisconsin monastery in which the greatest possible 
interest was evinced . . . the eyes of a large & influential portion of 
the Clergy of England, of both schools in theology look with deep interest 
on the Wisconsin Mission . . . The Rev. E. Hawkins showed me a let- 
ter just received from Dr. Pusey, in which the latter says, ‘Have you 
heard of the establishment in Wisconsin, which Bishop Kemper calls 
his most promising mission?” Shortly after, Caswell met Pusey 
and we cannot refrain from including this bit, “I am sorry to find, 
howev er, that he thinks on the whole favourably of Popish miracles.” 
Breck was afraid that if they but knew the truth about the Mission, 
“viz that it has but three Clergymen, and those possessed of not quite 
yet three years Ministerial experience, and that the remainder of the 
Household consists of only four lay brethren (one a lad and the rest 
young men of 18, 19, and 22 years of age respectively, preparing for 
the Ministry) ... will they not think scorn of our attempt at re- 
viving ancient & Catholic things 

In the spring of 1843 Adams resigned from the Mission and re- 
turned to the East. The cause is not too plain, but from the cor- 
respondence with the bishop it would appear that Hobart was the 
source of trouble between the other two members. Hobart says in one 
letter, ““A. must be removed: his influence not of a favourable sort.’’?* 
Another letter from Breck seems to indicate what this influence was 
and shows some of his own puritanism, “Were he fit in all other 
respects, this one habit would over balance all qualifications, his ex- 
cessive use of Tobacco, a man could not be more a slave to ardent 


14See Holcombe’s “Apostle of the Wilderness,’ p. 97, for an interesting ac- 
count of the bell’s history. 

15Kemper Letters, 27:26, no date but in Bp. Kemper’s hand, “Ans 27 Dec. 42”. 

16Kemper Letters, 27:58, March 16, 1843. 

17Kemper Letters, 27:32, January 6, 1843. 
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spirits, than he is to this weed!’® Even the hardest storms of winter 


could not keep him from walking to Delafield or Baxter’s Prairie to 
replenish his pouch. Breck goes on that Adams is convinced of his 
error and has tithed money sent him by his father and devoted it to 
the digging of a well for the House. The real cause of disagreement 
probably lay much deeper, in the conflict between Hobart’s interest 
in missionary endeavor alone and Adam’s innate love of teaching. 

The bishop had wanted them to take two or three of the more 
promising Indian pupils from Oneida, which they were not very anxious 
to do. However, Breck left it to the bishop and if he was pledged 
and there were no other way out, “Don’t hesitate a moment in send- 
ing the most tractable one of the two, only let it at present if possible, 
be understood only for a year, & if we succeed with his wild nature for 
this space then it can be extended for a longer period.’”*® Two young 
Indians later came, John Cornelius, the son of a chief, and Daniel 
Nimham. The former played a part in an amusing incident in 1845 
when, with the larder bare, the Mission was unexpectedly visited by 
two of the clergy. Before the early morning service Breck was heard 
to tell brother Keene, doing the cooking, “Put in plenty of pepper,” 
and John was seen going into the woods with his rifle. During the 
Venite a shot was heard and from the chapel window John could be 
seen coming back, carrying the old rooster. Then followed a com- 
motion in the schoolroom, John chasing the hen around. During the 
Te Deum there was a second shot, a series of cacklings, and the hen 
was ready for the pot. The soup at breakfast was hot, brother Keene 
having well obeyed the injunction about the pepper, but the visitors 
could make no impression on the meat. They each sent five dollars 
to replenish the hen yard. 

In the winter of 1844 Bishop Kemper spent three months in 
and about Nashotah. Adams and Hobart were gone and Breck was 
practically alone with fifteen students, among them two Swedes from 
the large settlement into which he had brought the Church, two 
Oneidas, and two Englishmen. There was one other priest resident, 
the Rev. William Walsh, but he refused to have anything to do with 
either the principles of the Mission or the education of the students. In 
a letter to the Rev. Samuel R. Johnson, rector of S. John’s church, 
Lafayette, Indiana, one of the bishop’s oldest and best friends, the 
bishop describes the daily life at the House, ‘““We meet 4 & sometimes 
5 times in a day for worship. Let me see: The first bell rings at 5— 
at 6 we go to the chapel—then breakfast—then the students recite & 


18Kemper Letters, 27:65, March 30, 1843. 
wii 19Kemper Letters, 27:61, March 17, 1843. 
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study for 2 hours—at 9 chapel—from 10 to 12 the students work, & 
from 2 to 4. At 6 & 9 we are again at chapel. Dinner at 121%4—supper 
6%. The Eucharist is administered every Thursday at 9.’’° During 
this stay Bishop Kemper was visited by a delegation from the Swedish 
settlement, who presented him with a long petition addressed to the 
“Biscopal Bishop, Johnson Kemper”, requesting the dedication of their 
burial ground and the education by Nashotah of Gustaf Unonius as 
_ their pastor,2* A few days later some of them were confirmed and 
_ their burial ground dedicated. Unonius did much translating into 
Swedish during these services and certain parts he read himself as 
the Epistle and Gospel, or led the people as in the Lord’s Prayer. 
By the fall of 1844 thirty students were in residence, eighteen 
of them lay-brothers having the ministry in view. Adams had returned 
on the basis that he should be solely a teacher and have nothing to 
do with the brotherhood. On December 6, 1844, a petition from six 
of the brethren, bearing a statement of Adam’s approval, was pre- 
sented to the Superior, beginning that they might have the “daily cele- 
bration of the Blessed Sacrament”.?* Thereupon the daily Eucharist 
was begun and the services extended to six, beginning at four in the 
morning with the lesser litany and penitential psalms. The bishop was 
back in February, 1845. His son, Samuel, had been a student since the 
summer previous. A letter to his daughter is valuable, “The events 
of yesterday were deeply interesting. 8 candidates were presented 
for Confirmation—and they all communed. There were two girls who 
were not long since baptized by Mr. B. and whose brother is a mem- 
ber of the Mission. Then there was a man with his wife from Ocono- 
mowoc—then Daniel Nimham, one of the Oneida boys—Kanute, the 
Swedish boy—Heber** the son of my old friend Dr. Weller whom I 
have promised to educate—and last but not least our precious Sam, as 
meek and gentle as a lamb... Only think! With child-like sim- 
plicity he consulted me this morning about the daily communion. I 
left it to himself, but advised him to begin with once a week.” Later in 
the same letter he gives a remarkable characterization of his future 
son-in-law, “Adams himself is a study for life—certainly the most 
eccentric being I have ever met. He gave a written commendation of 
20Kemper Letters, 28:55, January 19, 1844. The chapel is the “Red Chapel”, 
built in the summer of 1843 and now used only for the annual Alumni requiem 
each Commencement. It served as Dr. Adams’ class room after the building of 
the present chapel in 1862. : 
21The original of this interesting document is included in the Kemper Letters, — 
Vol. 28, No, 45. 


224 copy of the petition, with Adams’ endorsement, is preserved in Kemper 
Letters, 29:63. 


23Father of the late bishop of Fond du Lac, himself a graduate of Nashotah, 
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the daily communion & has never attended it since I came here, ex- 
cept yesterday. He says ridiculous things at the most inappropriate 
times. He is unrubrical & certainly very unpopish, and eats enor- 
mously during Lent. Far from Romanism flourishing under his in- 
fluence, even Puseyism cannot exist where he is’’.** 

By spring of this year Breck’s star had begun to set. The bishop 
began to lose confidence in him from a number of causes. There had 
been a certain amount of wastefulness in the caring for property and 
spending of money, for which Breck should; have been excused be- 
cause of the multiutde of his duties. The institution was in difficulty 
more often because those who had promised the support of students 
failed to pay. One priest of Maryland had been very generous, promis- 
ing the support of 25 students, and then after Breck had spent the 
money in anticipation of this income, word came that the priest had 
gone insane and what little he had sent was not his to give. This, 
too, was a year of ecclesiastical turmoil throughout the Church and 
Nashotah had its enemies in the East who grasped at every straw of 
“puseyism” and magnified them in the columns of the Church press. 
Bishop Kemper was worried and began to condemn the things he had 
once approved. In answer to a request for his views, Bishop Whitting- 
ham agreed with the stand Bishop Kemper had decided to take, “I 
do not think that our branch of the Church sanctions daily communion, 
in ordinary cases . . . I think it highly inexpedient to introduce 
crosses into churches, where there is the least objection to them or 
scruple about them . . . they should not be so large as to appear more 
than a mere ornament ...I would certainly, on no account, adopt 
the terms ‘nun’ or ‘monk’ in an institution like Nashotah; but see 
no objection to ‘superior’. Rector is much better. President . . . 
which is a scriptural term, would perhaps be better still.’’*> Shortly 
after this, some time during the summer of 1845, the daily Eucharist 
came to an end. Its celebration continued on Sundays, Thursdays, 
and Holy Days, which was still notable for the times. 

With the increase in the number of candidates and the opening 
of the parochial school Breck began to have increasing difficulties in 
handling the students. He was a rigid disciplinarian, without the tem- 
pering value of a sense of humor. It was hard for him to work with 
others, a difficulty which followed him to Minnesota and was partly 
responsible for his leaving that work, and which must often have made 
him feel that in the tremendous foundations he laid he himself was a 
failure. When Nashotah obtained a charter in 1847 and a board of 


24Kemper Letters, 29:112, February 20, 1845. 
Kemper Letters, 30:3, Ascension Day (May Ist), 1845. _ 
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trustees in 1848, the days of Breck’s singlehanded management were 
over. The marriage of Adams to the bishop’s daughter in August, 
1848, was a blow to his principles from which Breck could hardly 
recover, and finally, in May, 1850, he resigned, presenting a long 
paper to the trustees outlining his reasons, i. e., the changed character 
of the institution, married clergy living on the grounds, etc.”® 

Within a year after the accession of Azel Dow Cole as president 
Nashotah began to grow up. Under the Breck regime the House had 
been famous for its work committees, Kitchen, Baking, Garden, “a 
Wash, of which the last was the most coveted assignment, with i 


tain rights and privileges not common to the others, for instance coffee 
at the noon meal on Monday, the wash day. At the annual meeting © 
of the trustees, the president reports, “The students ought immediately 
to be relieved from doing their own washing and ironing, as it is a 
serious drawback to the Institution and an unfit and highly improper 
employment for students for the Holy Ministry in the Church.”?7 — 
So the washing and ironing were let out in the neighborhood. Later, 
the garden was found to interfere with the studies and recitations of 
the members of the committee. A gardener was employed. Neve : 
less, from its founding Nashotah students have been required to labor . 
in some form for the House and to be responsible for the housekeeping 
of their individual rooms. 
The first ten years under Dr. Cole were years of expansion in = 
both numbers of students and fabric. At one time in the late fifties ; 
there were over fifty students in residence. In 1860, when the prep- — 
aratory department was at Racine, there were 27 there and 33 at Nasho-- 
tah, a total of 60 under her support. Bishop White Hall was com- 
pleted in 1856, the present chapel in 1862, Shelton Hall some time in 
the seventies. As the school grew in numbers its income increased, 
although almost always in the lesser proportion. Cole was very nena 
like Breck in depending upon faith alone to produce their needs, 
“hoping the mail of the morrow will bring the bread of the watinniie ~~ 
To him any effort toward an endowment bordered on the sinful, and the | 
trustees’ minutes year by year indicate a constant war being waged 
by the more worldly minded on the board that a large endowment be 
raised. Some legacies and gifts came for scholarships, professorial 
chairs and prizes, of which only the income might be used, so that a __ 
small endowment did in fact exist. 7 
One of the problems of this period, which existed from the be-— 7 


26Trustee’s minutes, May 23, 1850. Also, an earlier document along the same 
lines, November 13, 1849. 
27[bid., June 3, 1852. 
28Ibid., May 28, 1858. 
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ginning and to some extent continues to the present, was that of the 
preparatory department. The problem had always been partly one of 
room, partly of the difficulties arising out of the mixing of younger 
preparatory students with older seminarians, and partly out of the 
incongruity of theological professors teaching academic subjects. Some 
relief was occasioned in 1857 by Dr. DeKoven’s taking this depart- 
ment into his “St. John’s Hall” at Delafield, where classes were held, 
although the students still ate and slept on Nashotah grounds. The 
best arrangement of all came in 1859 when DeKoven took over Racine 
college. Racine, begun six years before, was practically defunct, and 
Nashotah had to put $2,000 into finishing and furnishing the build- 
ings there. In addition $4,000 was appropriated for the support of 
20 students, with $160 for each over that number. By 1867 the House 
was sorry for its bargain, being now in debt to Racine, and in 1871 
the plan came to an end. From then on, the House alternately, with 
the tides of financial depression and prosperity, closed and re-opened 
this department. In 1881, after a gradual closing out of the depart- 
ment, the enrollment of the seminary was reduced to twelve. In 1933 
the preparatory department was again abandoned, with the result that 
by 1936 there were only 12 seminarians. In 1935 the present Nasho- 
tah-Carroll plan was inaugurated, on the basis that the college men 
should live at the House but go daily by bus to Carroll college at 
Waukesha. Upon the completion of a three-year course at Carroll and 
the three-year seminary course they receive a B. A. degree from Car- 
roll and, if and when eligible, the B. D. from Nashotah. This plan has 
worked to produce the present high enrollment of 36 seminarians and 
32 collegians, which is just about Nashotah’s capacity. 

Nashotah’s isolation from the world has not always been con- 
sidered an unmixed blessing and twice in her history the suggestion 
of moving to a location nearer the scenes. of “life and letters” has been 
" made, apparently with quite a bit of support enlisted each time by those 
who made the suggestion. In 1880 the proposition was made that 
Nashotah should follow the example of all the Protestant bodies and 
move nearer Chicago, a site having been promised at LaGrange. This 
was shortly before the opening of Western Seminary under Bishop 
McLaren, a member at that time of Nashotah’s board. Dr. Cole pre- 
. sented all the advantages of such a move, but no action was taken.” 

‘ Again in 1910 came the proposition that the House be moved to Madi- 
son to procure the benefits of association with the University of Wis- 
consin. 
present Cloister, was burned to the ground and there was a question as 


29Trustee’s minutes, May 23, 1850. Also, an earlier document along the same 
lines, July 1, 1880. 
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to whether it should be rebuilt. After long debate, the motion ane 
was indefinitely tabled and a committee appointed to see to the build- 
ing of the present Cloister.*° 

For thirty-five years under Dr. Cole Nashotah plodded slowly, 
steadily and surely toward some degree of respectability as a seminary. 
Bishop White Hall, the chapel dedicated to S. Sylvanus, and Shelton Hall 
were built. The churchmanship throughout his presidency represented 
largely the Hobartian high churchmanship of Bishop Kemper, which 
was less than Cole, a mild sort of Tractarian churchman, would have 
liked. At one time he requested the board to grant permission for a 
full choral service at the evening and Sunday services. The resolution 
finally passed was typical of the board’s membership, “Resolved, the 
President has the liberty to order a Choral Service, once a year at his 
pleasure.”** 

For four years following the death of Dr. Cole, the Rev. Dr. 
George E. Carter served as president. The period was one of financial 
stringency, which may have had something to do with a return to the 
early “committee work” plan of Breck’s day, although Dr. Carter also 
felt it to be valuable in itself as a means of discipline for the high calling 
of the ministry. He expressed a further reason, “I should say that 
those people in the East who would most readily help Nashotah, in 
preference to some other seminaries, are rather pained when they hear 
that our young men no longer make their own bread, & their own 
brick, & reap our harvests.’’*? 

It remained for the Rev. Dr. Walter R. Gardner, late of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, who became president upon the resignation 
of Carter in 1890, to take up the strands of churchmanship where Breck 
had left off under pressure from Bishop Kemper, and for Nashotah to 
emerge into full-blown Anglo-Catholicity. Sometime shortly after his 
accession the daily Mass, for which the lay-brethren had petitioned 
their superior in 1844 and which they had possessed for a few months, 
was resumed to continue without interruption to the present. A medi- 
tation was given each week day following the Mass, the faculty taking 
turns. Occasional retreats were held. The chapel was somewhat 
enriched with a “dignified altar” given by the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Chicago, and with other gifts including a rood screen and choir 
stalls. The use of Eucharistic vestments was instituted. No doubt the 
presence of Bishops Grafton, Seymour, and Nicholson on the board 
of trustees and the addition to it of such catholic-minded priests as 

80Trustee’s minutes, May 23, 1850. Also, an earlier document along the same 


lines, May 25, 1910. 
31[bid., May 24, 1861. 
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Dafter, Weller, and Rogers of Fond du Lac, Fiske of Rhode Island, a 
and Christian of Newark, made easy the way. 
Financially, the golden age of Nashotah was the period of twenty 
years between 1890 and 1910, with Bishops Grafton, Nicholson, and 
Webb to draw from their wide acquaintance among men and women 
of wealth in the East. At Dr. Cole’s death in 1885 Nashotah’s en- 
dowment was hardly more than her debt, itself about $40,000. With — 1c 
Bishop Nicholson’s very active presidency of the board and Dr. Webb’s 
business-like management of the House this debt was wiped out in 
1900 and the endowment increased to $80,000, to be considerably more 
in the ten years following. 
The two bishops of Milwaukee and Fond du Lac were both > 
strong-minded and strong-willed, and while each had a great love for — 
Nashotah, their interests were bound to clash. On one occassion © 
Bishop Grafton held an ordination at Nashotah without bothering — 
to ask Bishop Nicholson’s consent, which the latter regarded as an 
intrusion.** Bishop Nicholson wrote him that it would only cost him | 
a “two-cent stamp” to obtain his permission, which greatly irritated 
his lordship of Fond du Lac and led him to believe that Bishop Nichol-_ 
son was trying to “steal” Nashotah. The trustees finally voted that 
the episcopal jurisdiction of Nashotah should be vested in all the 
bishops who were members of its board, and that in the interim between — 
their meetings the authority should be delegated to the bishop of Mil-— 
waukee, “who in case of doubt or dissatisfaction shall refer to the other 
Bishops of the Board of Trustees.”** The upshot was that Bishop | 
Grafton stayed away from the meetings until his brother of Milwaukee | 
was on his deathbed. 
To this period also belongs the story of the “Companions of the 
Holy Saviour”, a society founded by William McGarvey in 1891 to i 
furnish a rule of life for parish priests. In 1896 it developed into a AF 
community, with St. Elizabeth’s, Philadelphia, as its home. Dr. Webb— 
was a member from its beginning and when he was elected professor 
of dogmatics at Nashotah in 1892 brought its influence there. Many 
of the students belonged, as many today become lay-associates of the | 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Holy Cross, or the Order of St. 
Francis. In 1908, ostensibly because of the passage of the “Open- 
Pulpit canon”, which the extremist members of the society felt shut 7 
off forever any hope of union with the See of Peter, they began to 
look Romeward. Nashotah was the home of the western in 


88The writer has been in military service during the compilation of this article, 

without benefit of checking again the sources nor of having all his material. This _ 
incident is given largely from memory but is substantially correct. 
84] bid., October 17,1895. 
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and it was not strange that there should be intrigue going on there 
among the members. One of them, Sigourney Fay, was the brilliant 
and erratic professor of dogmatics. Hawks and Bourne, both recent 
graduates, were tutors in the preparatory department. The Rev. — 
Joseph G. H. Barry, who had followed Bishop Webb as dean two > 
years before, was also a member but found the increasingly Italian 
atmosphere too uncongenial and resigned. He saw the way the wind | 
was blowing at Nashotah and, perhaps as the wisest course, did 
nothing.** When the smoke had cleared Nashotah was minus one pro- 
fessor, Fay, two tutors, Hawks and Bourne, one middler seminarian, © . 
and two very youthful junior preps. Barry summed up the incident 
for the board, “The effect on the Seminary was to give us a disturbed — 
year and a good deal of unsettlement, but has ended in clearing the air 
and calling out a spirit of loyalty among the men.’’%¢ 
With the advent of the Rev. Edward A. Larrabee as dean, Nasho- 
tah entered upon a period of comparaitve somnolence and decay. He 
was one of those holy men who should have been cloistered, for he had © 
no conception of how to handle young men who were vigorous and 
sometimes mischievous. Where the students needed meat and potatoes 
they got endless lectures on celibacy and mush, boiled for breakfast, 
back again fried for supper. After one particularly bad meal, or per-— 
haps the culmination of many of them, the students formed a snake 
dance around the dean’s house, shouting “We want food!”. Larrabee, 
in great distress, promised them if they would be good they could all | 
go up to the refectory and get an apple. That was typical of the tragedy 7 
of Larrabee at Nashotah, for he was truly one of God’s saints. a? 
Canon St. George really belongs to a period all his own, having © ‘ 
been an instructor and professor under five of Nashotah’s nine presi- _ 
dents and deans. His tenure rivals that of Adams, and both were 
Irish to the core and full of the lovable crotchets of the Celtic nature. — 
He was a martinet in the classroom and the men feared him, but ao 
loved him, too, and for many a student of those days Nashotah still — : 
means the old Canon. His contributions to Nashotah were many, © 
85Sce Barry's Impressions and Opinions, pp. 245-49, for his account. Two — 
books of the ’verts, Hawks’ William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit, and Hay- 
ward’s The C. S. S. S., have good accounts of Nashotah’s early history, although | 
spoiled for anything else by their too obvious animus and easy disregard of truth. — 
86Trustce’s minutes, May 20, 1908. At this same meeting someone accused — 
Professor Fosbroke, present dean of General, of being a heretic because of an — 
address on the Old Testament at the Episcopal Congress. A newspaper clipping, 
“Rectors Assail Bible’s Veracity’, was introduced in evidence. The bishops ap- 
pointed as a committee to investigate reported “they do not think it consistent with | 


the dignity of this Board of Trustees to take any action based upon a newspaper 
clipping”. The following year they voted him a D. D. 
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but so also were they to the whole Church for the great part he played 
in the revision of the Prayer Book. 

These past twenty years have seen a revival and strengthening 
of Nashotah. Dean Ivins, since Bishop of Milwaukee, began it; Dean 
Nutter has carried it on. Nashotah is no longer the seminary of Mil- 
waukee and Fond du Lac, but a seminary of the Church. Today, 
twenty-three dioceses are represented by her thirty-eight seminarians 
and thirty-one collegians. Maine to South Florida, Alaska and Oregon 
to Chicago and New York are all represented. Truly can it be said 
that, as she — her first hundred years, Nashotah has come 


THE REV. JOHN STUART, D. D., (1740-1811). 
“te: MISSIONARY TO THE MOHAWKS* 


«By John Wolfe Lydekker, M. A., F. S. A., F. R. Hist. S., 
Archivist to the S. P. G. 


PARTI: INCOLONIAL AMERICA| 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Stuart seems 
a fitting date on which to record some aspects of the life and work of 
one whose memory is rightly perpetuated as being “The Father of the 
Church of England nm Upper Canada.”* Among the earlier missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, John Stuart is out- 
standing as the trusted friend of the loyal Mohawk Indians during the 
Revolutionary War and its aftermath, and also as the first pastor of the 
United Empire Loyalists of Kingston and its neighborhood. S| : 


*. 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION 


John Stuart was born on 10 March (N. S.), 1740, at the town- 
ship of Paxton, Pennsylvania. His father, Andrew Stuart (or Stewart), 
who claimed descent from the Royal House,* was born in 1698, and 
about the year 1730 he emigrated to America from the neighbourhood 
of Omagh, County of Tyrone, Ireland, with his brother Archibald. These 
two brothers were strict Covenanters who went into voluntary exile 


*The following abbreviations are used in the Footnotes:— "yes 
“B” MSS =a series of documents in the S. P. G. Archives. 
Journal=the MS. Journal of the S. P. G. 
Dict. Nat. Biog==The Dictionary of National Biography. 
Doc. Hist. of N. Y==The Documentary History of the State of New York, 
E. B. O’Callaghan, ed. 
: N. Y. Col. Docs==Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, compiled by J. R. Brodhead. 
_ 'He is thus described in the epitaph of his grave in St. George’s Cathedral, 
_ Kingston, Canada. 
2According to family tradition Andrew Stuart is said to have been descended 
from James, Duke of Monmouth (1649-1685), the ill-fated son of Charles II., 
(c. f. also the late Professor A. H. Young’s monograph The Rev. John Stuart 
and His Family, p. 7.) It would seem, therefore, that Andrew was a gon of a 
natural son of the Duke whose only surviving (legitimate) sons were James, Earl 
of Dalkeith (1674-1705) and Henry, Earl of Deloraine (1676-1730). It may be 
—s Andrew's father took the name of Stuart (Stewart) and emigrated 
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for the sake of their religion, and it is recorded of Andrew that he 
was “the earliest Reformed Presbyterian Member in America.”* His 
wife Mary was the sister of Robert Dinwiddie* (1693-1770), who be- 
came lieutenant-governor of Virginia in 1751.° Andrew and Mary 
Stuart had a family of seven, their children (of whom John was the 
eldest) being James, Mary, Elizabeth, Charles, Andrew and Eleanor.® 
It will be noted that (with the exception of John) the first four of these 
children were given names of the Royal Stuarts’—a circumstance which 
perhaps tends to corroborate Andrew’s claim, to royal descent. 

John Stuart was educated at the Coll¢ége of Philadelphia (now 
the University of Pennsylvania), then under the presidency of the Rev. 
William Smith, D. D., an Aberdonian who had emigrated to America. 
In 1753 Dr. Smith had returned to Scotland and had taken Orders in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. It was probably owing to his influence 
that Stuart became an adherent of the Anglican Church. Having gradu- 
ated in 1763, Stuart became a schoolmaster in his native county of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania.* He had long desired to take Orders, but he 
forbore to do so out of deference to his father, who had a most rigid 
objection to Anglicanism. After several years of his son’s exemplary 


3Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 8. 

4]t may be noted that Professor Young refers (on p. 8, Ibid.), to Andrew 
Stuart’s wife Mary as being Dinwiddie’s daughter, but Sir Campbell Stuart, 
G. C. M. G., K. B. E., (great-great-grandson of the Rev. John Stuart) informs 
me that she was Dinwiddie’s sister. (A comparison of their respective dates of 
birth demonstrates the impossibility of the former statement.)—Author. 

SDinwiddie (who was born at Glasgow) began his career as Customs clerk 
in Bermuda in 1727 and was appointed Surveyor-General of Customs “of the 
southern ports of the Continent of America” in 1738, (c. f. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica). It seems probable that Andrew Stuart’s marriage took place soon after 
that date. 

®Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 8. 

ti, e. James VI & I, James II and the Duke of Monmouth; Mary, daughter 
of Charles I, Princess of Orange, and Mary II, daughter of James II; Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, Queen of Bohemia and ancestress of our present Royal 
House; Charles I and Charles II. Andrew's own name is that of the Patron 
Saint of Scotland; his father may have been called John which would account for 
his eldest son being so named. In earlier times John was a frequent Stuart 
(Stewart) name, Henry, Lord Darnley, husband of Mary Queen of Scots and 
father of James I, was the grandson of John Stewart, third, Earl of Lennox 
(died 1526), who was thus the ancestor of the Royal House. 

Andrew’s son John (the subject of this memoir) is variously stated to have 
been 6 ft. 4 in, and 6 ft. 2 in. in height: it may be something more than a coincidence 
that after the defeat of Charles II at the battle of Worcester, Parliament offered 
a reward for the capture of “Charles Stuart . . . a tall man above two yards 
high”. Sir Campbell Stuart informs me that many of John Stuart’s male descend- 
ants were over six feet tail—Author. 

The Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, D. D., (a son of the first Bishop of Quebec) 
wrote of John Stuart: “I remember him as a very fine elderly man, of lofty 
stature and powerful frame, . . . of a somewhat stately bearing as conceiving 
himself the lineal descendant of the legitimate Monarch, but merging that pride 
in the humility of his sacred function”. E. Hawkins, Annals of the Diocese of 
Toronto, p. 18. 

Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, p. 11. 
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forbearance Stuart’s father finally capitulated and advised him to follow 
his own inclinations in this respect. Meanwhile Stuart had come to 
the notice of Sir William Johnson, the great administrator of the Six 
Nations of the Iroquois, who as a most active member of the S. P. G. 
had founded several churches in the New York province and was deeply 
interested in the spiritual and educational advancement of the Mohawks. 
For upwards of seventy years the S. P. G. had maintained a mission 
at Fort Hunter, New York province, in the Mohawk country but since 
1766 the post had remained vacant on the resignation of the former 
missionary.’° Sir William decided that Stuart was the right man for 
the mission, and in April, 1770, Stuart sailed for England for ordination, 
taking with him a letter from Sir William to the S. P. G. in which the 
baronet suggested that Stuart, who was “well represented by the Clergy 
of Virginia for a Mission,” should be appointed to Fort Hunter. 
Stuart (who had taken his Master’s degree earlier in the year) was 
accordingly ordained Deacon and Priest on the 19th and 24th August 
by Dr. Richard Terrick, Bishop of London."* 

Soon after his ordination Stuart returned to America and arrived 
in New York in November, where he stayed for some days before pro- 
ceeding to Fort Hunter.** In the following January he wrote his first 
letter to Dr. Burton,’* Secretary of the S. P. G.:— - 


Fort Hunter Jany. 30, 1771. 


Revd. & worthy Sir, . 

I take the opportunity of acquainting the Venble. Society © 
that on 2nd of December last I arrived at this Place and was 
kindly received by the Indians of this Village—they testified — 
great Joy at my safe arrival, and desired me (with the greatest _ 
appearance of Sincerity) to thank the venerable Society, in their 
Name, for their former Care of them; and particularly for this 

-tast Instance of Kindness in providing for their spiritual Wel- 
fare by sending a Missionary amongst them. 

On Christmas Day, I preached at Canajohare, about 
thirty miles distant and (by their particular Desire) adminis-— 
ered the Holy Communion to twenty Indian Communicants;—  __ 
they likewise acknowledge their Obligation to the Venerable | 
Society for the appointment of Mr. Hall to reside among them."® 
The Sunday following I likewise administered the Holy Sacra- 

®*Hawkins, Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, p. 5. 

10], W. Lydekker, The Faithful Mohawks, passim. 

11“B” MSS., Vol. 2, No. 93. 

12Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 9. Pw 

137 etter, The Rev. Charles Inglis to S. P. G., “B”’ MSS., Vol. 2 

14The Rev. Daniel Burton, D. D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford and 
Rector of St. Peter le Poer, London. He was Secretary of the S. P. G. from 


1761 until 1773. 
15The S. P. G. had recently appointed Mr. (Edward) Hall schoolmaster to 
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ment of the Lord’s Supper in the Mohawk Chapel at this Place, 
to four Indian Communicants and one White. 

I preach constantly every Sunday in the Chapel, first to the 
Indians (after having the Service of the Church performed 
in their own Language) as often as I can have a proper Inter- 
preter (we have not any Interpreter appointed yet, but hope 
soon to procure a proper Person for that Purpose) and after- 
wards, Divine Service is performed in English,—at which there 
is often a Congregation of two hundred Persons and upwards, 
some of which belong to other Professions, but the far greater 
Part have no fixed Place of Worship at all, and they are unani- 
mous in declaring their approbation of the mode of Worship 
as performed by the Church of England,—so that from present 
appearances, and the Concurrence of several other favourable 
Circumstances, I have the greatest Reason to expect that the 
Religion of the Church of England will prevail in this Part 
of the Country. One great Difficulty that [the] poor People 
here complain of is the want of Prayer Books, which I have 
given them Reason to hope will be removed by the venerable 
Society’s Bounty. 

I make no Doubt but the venble. Society will consider their 
Case, and afford them what Assistance they think necessary— 
and I must likewise beg the Favour of having the Society’s 
Allowance of Books sent me as soon as conveniently may be— 
for I found none at the Mission, and the Distance that I am re- 
moved into the Country prevents me from being supplied from 
any Library besides my own. 

Thus Revd. Sir, I have given an Account of the present 
State of my Mission as near as I can judge—and hope that you 
will lay the same before the venerable Society. 

I am, Revd. & worthy Sir, 

Your most obedt. & very humble Servt. 

JOHN STUART.™ 


N. B. Number of Infants Baptized 21. 


7 


The “Chapel” at Fort Hunter reférred to in this letter had been 
built in Queen Anne’s time inside the fort. It contained a beautiful 
gift of Communion Plate which had been presented by Queen Anne 
and which is inscribed with the Royal cypher and coat-of-arms, and the 
words :—“The Gift of Her Majesty Anne, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland and of her Plantations in North 
America, Queen, to her Indian Chappel of the Mohawks.” This his- 
toric Plate is still preserved by the descendants of the recipients at 
Tyenderoga and Brantford, Ontario, which became the headquarters of 
the Mohawks after the Revolutionary War. 

“— MSS., Vol. 2, No. 196. 
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In June Stuart again wrote to Dr. Burton :— 


Revd. & worthy Sir, 
a In a letter dated Jany. 30th. I informed the Society of my 
safe Arrival at this Place in December last, and of the kind 
— Reception I met with from the Mohawks—which I hope came 


The Inhabitants of this Village are (old & young) about 
170, the majority of which attend Divine Service every Sunday 
forenoon, (which I read to them in their own Language)— 


_ English even tolerably, and hitherto I have had no constant In- 
terpreter. When I arrived I found many of them much ad- 
dicted to Drunkeness which, I am sorry to say, is too much en- 
couraged by the Examples of their White Neighbours ; but their 
_ Sachems, or Head Men, having heartily concurred with me in 
every Measure adopted to suppress a custom so injurious to 
their temporal as well as spiritual welfare, we have in a great 
Degree conquered it. 
The Chapel is very much out of Repair, having neither 
windows, Reading-Desk, nor Communion Table, & only a Pul- 
pit of rough Boards—the Books belonging to it are all lost 
except the Bible. The Indians have now allowed a sum of 
money to repair it properly in the Inside, and to erect a small 
Cupola with a Bell, which I expect will be finished before 
Winter. 
. I have preach’d & administered the Sacrament twice at 
Canajohare (a Mohawk Village 30 miles distant) at the par- 
ticular Desire of the Indians there—they are in number, Man- 
ners and Knowledge the same as the Inhabitants of this Vil- 
_ lage—they have an elegant little Church with a Cupola & Bell, 
built for them by Sr. William Johnson Bart. 
I perform Divine Service & preach a Sermon in English 
_ every Sunday afternoon in the Mohawk Chapel to the White 
People who attend for that Purpose—the audience consists fre- 
— quently of 150 Persons—the most of them are low Dutch and 


younger sort of them have been baptised & instructed by the 
_ former Missionaries at this Place, and are well affected towards 
the Church,—some of them have already conformed, and I have 
great Reason to hope many more will soon follow their Example © 
as their Prejudices gradually decrease the more they are ac- 


have been as assiduous as possible, both in public & private, 
to conquer their Prejudices & inform their Understandings. 
I have given them Reason to expect the Society’s assistance 
in procuring some Books proper for them, more especially Com-- 


Fort Hunter. June 22 1771. ‘é 


their Behaviour in Church is very decent & devout. I have 
applied myself to study their Language, which I find very difh- 
cult for want of proper assistance, none of them understand 


have no stated Place of Worship of their own—many of the : 


quainted with the Principles & Discipline of the Church. 


safe to hand. | 
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mon Prayer Books, the want of which is a considerable Obstacle 
in their way. I must therefore beg that their Case may be con- 
sidered, and such Relief afforded, as may be thought necessary. 
In order to further & encourage their present Dispositions, I 
have refused, hitherto, to receive any Gratification either for 
preaching or the other Offices of my Function. 

I return my sincere Thanks to the Society for a Box of 
Books, for my own use, received in May last. I have the 
Pleasure of informing the Society likewise that Sr. Willm. 
Johnson affords me every assistance in his Power, either in 
Affairs relative to the Indians or otherwise. I send inclosed 
my Notitia Parochialis'’ from Decr. 1770 to June 1771... . 

I hope the Society will favor me with Instructions from 
Time to Time which shall be punctually complied with, 

their most humb. Servt. 


JOHN STUART. 


In the following month Stuart attended a great conference of the 
Iroquois at Sir William Johnson’s seat, Johnson Hall, in the Mohawk 
Valley. Several gentlemen were present, including Sir William’s 
nephew, Colonel Guy Johnson, and his son-in-law, Colonel Daniel Claus, 
who had been appointed to assist the baronet as “Deputy Agents” to 
the Indians. The Rev. William Andrews, the Society’s missionary at 
Schenectady, also attended.’® 

In the following January Stuart wrote to the S. P. G. recording 
his activities for the past half year :— 


Revd. Sir, ee 

I received your Favour and the Books the venerable So- 
ciety was pleased to send for the use of this Congregation, 
for which the People desire to join with me in thanking the 
Society ; they came very seasonably & have all been distributed, 
and scarcely answered the Demand there was for them. 

I continue, as mentioned in my last, to perform divine 
Service to the Indians every Sunday forenoon in their own 
Language, but having no stated Interpreter ’tis but seldom that 
I can give them a Discourse in Church. I have taken every 
Method possible to attain their Language, in order to be as 
serviceable to them as the Nature of my Office requires: But I 
find it will require Length of Time and great Diligence before 
I can expect to arrive at any tolerable Facility in speaking it, 
partly from the Difficulty of articulating their peculiar Sounds 
and partly from the total want of the necessary Helps; for I 
have no other way of acquiring it but viva voce. They attend 

174 statistical report sent half-yearly to the S. P. G. by its missionaries. 


18“B” MSS. Vol. 2, No, 197. 
19N. Y. Col. Docs., Vol. VIII, p. 282. 
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.- divine Service constantly & make the Responses with the 
greatest Regularity & seeming Devotion and indeed their whole 
Deportment in Church is such as is but rarely seen in religious 
Assemblies that have been better instructed. 
Last Sunday I administered the Sacrament at Canajohare 
3 16 Communicants, and preached a Sermon by the Assistance 


of an Indian Interpreter: they expressed great Satisfaction & 

an earnest Desire to be further instructed, and said they would 

never be a happy People until they could have a Minister 

(as their Brethren at Fort Hunter) to reside among them to 

remind them constantly of their Duty and teach them the way 

to Heaven. I promised to visit them as often as possible until 

the Society could procure a suitable Person to reside there con- 

stantly. The Sacrament was administered here also, on Christ- 

mas Day, to 24 Communicants. 

I preach a Sermon every Sunday afternoon in English, 

my Audience generally consists of 100 & upwards; the number | 

of White Communicants is increased since my arrival here, 

from one to 16 and there is the greatest Probability of many 

more in a short Time, as several Families have embraced _ 

the Principles of the Church of England and constantly attend =| 

divine Service, altho not actual members as yet. Bs: 
é. Sr. William Johnson has caused the Mohawk Chapel to bee 

be decently repaired with a new Floor, Pulpit, Reading Desk, 

Communion Table, Windows & Belfry, and likewise presented 

a suitable Bell for it—and Gratitude obliges me to acquaint 

the Society that Sr. William does every Thing in his Power a 

to render my Life agreeable, and my Ministry useful, both to 

Indians & White People. 

During these last 6 Months the number of Baptisms is: 


Whites 
Marriages 


* * 
= & the Bible in bad Order—if the Society wou’d oblige us — 
with new ones, it wou’d be esteemed a singular Favor. 
I am, Revd. & worthy Sir, 
The Society’s & your most obedient & humbl. servt. 
JOHN STUART, Missy. at F. H.'% 


The difficulty which Stuart experienced in ministering to the 
Mohawks in their own language was soon removed by his obtaining 
the services of the celebrated Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea) who 


19a“B” MSS. Vol. 2,No. 198 
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was then a young man of twenty-nine. This famous chieftain (as he 
afterwards became) was a protegé of Sir William Johnson who had 
sent him to be educated at Dr. Wheelock’s school at Lebanon.*® As 
a boy of thirteen, Brant had been with Sir William at the battle of Lake 
George and he had accompanied the expedition to Niagara in the 
following year. He was descended from the royal house of the 
Mohawks, and he became the paramount chief of the tribe which he 
led on the English side in the American Revolutionary War. Brant 
twice visited England, and on the first occasion George III conferred 
upon him the rank of Captain in the British Army in recognition : 
of his services as an ally of Great Britain.** 

In his next letter to the Society Stuart reported as follows :— 


—_. Fort Hunter, Tryon County. July 20th. 1772. 
ips Revd. Sir, 

I continue, as mentioned in my former Letter, to divide my 
Time & Labours between the Indian & White Inhabitants of 
this Place. The Indians, in general, behave decently and at- 
tend the public Worship of God with great Reverence & De- 
votion, and many of them discover Signs of Repentance & 
Amendment of Life; altho others still continue in their former 
State: the immoderate Use of spiritous Liquors is often at- 
tended with horrid Consequences, and all the Steps I have yet 
taken have proved ineffectual to prevent them—there appears 
in the Conduct of even the best of them something savage 
and cruel, especially when intoxicated. But they are respect- 
ful and obedient to me, and give extraordinary Attention to 
my Advice. 

Their Language being so barren & difficult to acquire 
I thought it expedient to procure a young Man of their own 
Nation (who understands English) to reside with me as a 
private Tutor & public Interpreter?*—by his Assistance I 
have given them a Sermon every Sunday since March, ’tis 
uncertain how long he will continue with me as I cannot 
afford him a sufficient Maintenance to induce him to neglect 

- Hunting, & reside constantly here. The smallness of the So- 
 ciety’s Funds & their extraordinary Expences have deterred 
me from making any Application for a small Allowance for 


a 


him.—I chose rather to appropriate Part of my own Salary 
to that Use. 
I have frequently visited the Indians at Canajohare, and 


20The Rev. Eleaser Wheelock (1711-1779), a Congregationalist minister, had 
established a free school for Europeans and Indians at Lebanon, Conn: In 1770 
the school was removed to Hanover, New Hampshire, and incor porated as Dart- 
mouth College in honour of Lord Dartmouth, Chairman of the Trustees. 

21¢, f. Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant (1838) and J. W. Lydekker’s The Faithful 
Mohawks, passim. (Brant’s pedigree showing his descent from the Mohawk royal 
house will be found in Appendix B. of this latter work.) ve ys 

227, e. Joseph Brant. ate 
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baptized their Children, preach’d to them & administered the 
Holy Communion there—they frequently lament their Condi- 
tion in being deprived of a settled Minister to administer these 
Ordinances to them & perform the other Duties annexed to 
his Office. In the Knowledge of Christianity they are nearly 
the same as their Brethren here, but their Practice is, in com- 
mon, worse. I find it extremely difficult to act a conscientious 
Part among them, for, let their common Behaviour be what it 
will, they are desirous in general to partake of the Holy Com- 
munion. Now, to admit those who are notorious Drunkards 
& vicious in their Behaviour, brings a Scandal on Religion and 
offends the sober Part of their Brethren: and, to refuse them, 
reduces them to a kind of Despair and often urges them to 
commit worse Crimes than before; for they then are pointed at 
as bad Persons unfit for Society. My Method hitherto has 
been to admit the sober & to reject the notoriously vicious, 
altho I have been the Object of their Resentment for this Con- 
duct and have narrowly escaped the Effects of it. 

My White Congregation increases; Divine Service is per- 
formed every Sunday Evening in English in the Mohawk 
Chapel—the Audience is commonly about 100 Persons, of which 
20 are Communicants, & the major Part of the Remainder 
professed Members of the Church of England. They have 
hitherto made me no Allowance for this Labour, and, whether 
they will or not, is doubtful: for tho they are numerous yet, 
generally, they are poor. 

Upon the whole I have the Pleasure to acquaint the Society 
that my Ministry in this Place (through God’s Blessing) ap- 
pears to have been successful—a more affecting Sense of Re- 
ligion—a more constant Attendance on public Worship, and 
a visible Amendment in the Lives of many, are the happy Fruits 
which daily appear. 

During these six Months past the number of Marriages is 


4—Baptisms 18—Burials 5. 


The silo shee being much out of Repair I ap- 
plied to Sr. William Johnson for an Order to receive about 
£10 Sterling Rent due from sd. Glebe to the Society, in Order 
to enable me to make the House & Farm more convenient. 
But Sr. Wm. did not chuse to appropriate this money without 
particular Advice, and therefore advised me to apply to the 
Society for it. I hope the Society will allow me the same which 
shall be expended on the Farm with at least fifty Pounds more. 

This, Revd. Sir, is a short and true Account of the present 
State of this Mission. I shall always be glad to have the 
Advice & Instructions of the Society if they can point out any 
Methods by which I may better serve the Interest of Christ & 
Religion, I will pay an unlimited Obedience. 


237, ¢. at Fort Hunter. 
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JOHN STUART 


_ In the mean Time, Revd. Sir, 
_ I am, with the greatest Respect, 
Your Friend & humbl. Servt. 
JOHN STUART.* 


on Whitsunday last was 


) 
White 

In his next letter (written in January, 1773)*° Stuart reported that _ 7 
Joseph Brant “being weary of Confinement and a regular Manner of bf wy) 
living” had left him and returned to his home at Canajohare. How- © 4 


ever, the S. P. G. assisted Stuart by voting him a sum of £5 per year i 


“towards the support of an Interpreter.”” The Society also allowed him 
the rent from the glebe at Fort Hunter.”* 
A year later Stuart sent the following letter to the S. P. G.:— 


Hunter, Tryon County, Feby. 13th. 1774. 
Revd. Sir, 
I take this Opportunity of laying before the Society the 
present State of this Mission. 
The Indians here continue their regular Attendance on 
Divine Service. and their Morals are much improved since my 
Residence among them. But for want of a constant Interpreter, 
’tis but seldom I have an Opportunity of preaching to them— 
the Liturgy, with Administration of the Sacraments of Baptism 
& the Lord’s Supper, Marriage & the Office for the Burial of 
the Dead, I can read to them in their own Language—and am 
able to converse tolerably with them on common Subjects, but 
hitherto have not attempted to preach in the Mohawk Lan- 
guage—the Sterility of their Language (altho the most copious’ 
of any Indian Tongue on the Continent) renders it almost im- 
possible for a Person who is not entirely Master of it, to con- 
vey to them any distinct Ideas on Divine Subjects—and altho 
the venerable Society promised an Allowance of five Pounds 
sterling per Ann: for an Interpreter, I cannot prevail with any 
Person capable to undertake that Office for double the Sum. 
The Indians frequently complain of the want of Books in 
their own Language, and in order to remove this Complaint, 
| have used my utmost Endeavours to procure a good Trans- 
es . lation of some small Tracts for them, viz. an Abridgement of 
2 the History of the Bible, a large & plain Explanation of the 
_ Church Catechism, and some Chapters out of the Gospels con- 
cerning the Birth, Life & Crucifixion of our Saviour.—There 
wr MSS. Vol. 2, No. 199. 
25The original letter is no longer extant but the gist of it (as wit other 


| preserved in the S. P. G. Journal, Vol. 19, pp. 407-8. j 
26Journal, Vol. 20, p. 9. 
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are 11 in great Forwardness and I hope to have them in the 
Press next Summer—Sr. Wm. Johnson has promised to have 
them printed for us, as soon as they are finished. 
I returned last week from Canajohare (which I visit as 
often as possible) the Indians there are very desirous of having 
a Minister of their own, for altho I preach to them as frequently 
as I can, yet they are jealous of their Brethren here thinking 
that they are oblig’d to them for my Services, as I am not par- 
ticularly oblig’d to attend them at stated Times: They ap- 
point[ed] one from amongst themselves to perform Divine 
Service on Sundays, and earnestly begged of me to solicit the 
venerable Society for some small Allowance as an Encourage- 
ment to their Reader—four or five Pound sterling per Ann: 
would amply satisfy him. 
I have likewise preach’d regularly on Sunday afternoon to 
the White People and catechized young Persons, ever since my 
Arrival here—they are not so regular in their Attendance as I 
cou’d wish, But generally the Congregation consists of near one 
hundred Persons, & sometimes far exceeds that Number. 

There are now twenty two Indian Communicants & 5 
Whites who received the Sacrament on Christmas last—I have : 
married, during these six months last, two Couple, & baptized . 
7 Indian and 13 White Children, and buried 4 Indians. . 
I am, Revd. Sir, 

Your & the venerable Society’s 


_ - 


Paulus (Sahonwadie),** the son of the former (Christian) paramount 
chief “King Hendrick” (Thoyanoguen), who was killed while leading 
a contingent of his tribesmen under Sir William Johnson at the battle 
of Lake George in 1755. Paulus had originally been appointed school- 
master and Lay Reader at Fort Hunter some twenty years earlier by 
the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie,*® a former S. P. G. missionary at Albany and 
Fort Hunter and later the senior curate at Trinity Church, New York.*° 

Meanwhile Sir William Johnson was seriously failing in health, 
and on 9 July of this year (1774) he suddenly expired in a fit of 
apoplexy during a conference with the Iroquois at Johnson Hall.* 
His death was a great blow to Stuart, and the S. P. G. suffered a severe 
loss by the death of one who had done so much to further its designs. 
Sir William’s nephew, Colonel Guy Johnson, succeeded him as the 
Superintendent of the Six Nations with Colonel Daniel Claus as his 

2™B” MSS. Vol. 2, No. 200. 

28He was a first cousin of Joseph Brant’s mother. 
2°The Rev. John Ogilvie, D. D. He died on 26 November of this year (1774). 


f, J, W. Lydekker’s The Faithful Mohawks, passim. 
81N. Y. Col. Docs., Vol. VII, p. 479. 
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deputy, while the new baronet, Sir John Johnson, received his father’s 7 
appointment as Major-General of the Militia.** In the following year 
these three gentlemen were elected members of the venerable Society.** 

A month after Sir William’s death Stuart wrote to Dr. Hind®* 
who had succeeded Dr. Burton as Secretary of the S. P. G. on the latter’s — 
resignation :— 


Fort Hunter, Tryon County, Augt. 9th. 1774. 


Revd. Sir, 

I take the Liberty of acquainting the venerable Society of 
the present State of this Mission; which I should have done 
sooner, had I not deferred it some Time, in Hopes that the De- 
termination of some Things, long in Agitation, wou’d have 
enabled me to do it more fully. 

I continue to perform Divine Service every Sunday fore- 
noon in the Indian Chapel, in the Mohawk Language, to a 
regular & devout Congregation of Indians. And in the after- 

_noon I preach to a large Assembly of white People, and cate- 
chize the young People of this Neighbourhood. The Church 
will contain upwards of 200, and is often nearly full—they 
chiefly profess themselves to be Members of the Church of 
England, but few of them can be persuaded to become Com- 
municants, neither are they disposed to make me any Allow- 
ance for my public or private Administration. They have 
given ten Pounds currency to me, for three Years and a half’s 
Service. 

I likewise have visited the Indians at Canajohare, as 
usual,—and preach’d & administered the Sacrament to 
them—their Situation is really deplorable; For Drunkeness 
& Vice of every kind prevails amongst them to such a De- 
gree, that several Times, I have not found a sufficient Num- 
ber of them duly qualified, to whom I cou’d administer the 
Sacrament. However, they have Prayers read in their Church 

every Sunday, by an Indian of that Village, at which they 
generally attend. 

Since the departure of the Revd. Mr. Mosley** from Johns- 
town, I have (at the Desire of Sr. Wm. Johnson) frequently 
officiated there,—and have lately consented to preach regu- 
larly, once every Month, on Sunday afternoon to the People 
of Johnstown until that Mission is supplied :—it being so nigh, 
that I can perform divine Service to the Indians at Fort 
Hunter, in the forenoon, and preach there in the afternoon of 
the same Day. I am sorry to say, that Mr. Mosley’s Be- 
82N. Y. Col. Docs., Vol. VIII, p. 489. 

* a meeting held on 15 May 1775: Journal, Vol. 20, pp. 358-9. 

— 84The Rev. Richard Hind, D. D., rector of St. Anne’s, Westminster. 

35The Rev. Richard Mosley, formerly S. P. G. missionary at Litchfield County, | 


Conn: who became missionary at Johnstown (the ome near Sir William's seat 
Johnson Hall) and resigned in 1773. iin 
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haviour there has contributed to strengthen the Prejudices ] 
of many against the Church. 

The Church of England has lost a powerful & zealous 
Protector by the Death of Sir William Johnson,—his In- 
fluence was always exerted in her Defense, when any Oppor- 
tunity offered ;—and indeed the Clergy of every Denomination 
have lost, in him, a generous Patron. His Death will be 
long regretted by all who knew him. 

The Indians have long desired, that some pious Tracts, 
and particularly, that the New Testament might be trans- 
lated into their Language ;—Sr. William press’d me to pre- 
pare something of that Kind for the Press, and promised to 
pay the Expence of printing himself, in Consequence of which, 
I have, (with the Assistance of an Indian who understands 
English) ,** prepared a Translation of the Gospel of St. Mark,— 
with a large & plain Exposition of the Church Catechism & 
a compendious History of the Bible, all in the Mohawk 
Tongue—and they are now nearly ready for the Press. But, 
as no mention is made of this in Sir William’s Will, I cannot 
expect his Heirs will perform it. I wou’d be glad of the vener- 
hether the Manu- 
scripts when done shall be sent over to England ?—or whether 
they wou’d chuse to be at the Expence of printing them in 
N. York or Philadelphia? 

Affairs in America are, at present, in a very critical Situ- 
ation & particularly in Regard to the Indians,—the Indians to 

the Southward are actually in Arms, having murdered several 
- Hundreds of white People,—the five Nations here profess 
_ themselves Friends to the English yet, But are thought (by 
good Judges) to be wavering in their Judgment—and should 
the War become general, my Situation wou’d be by no means 
an eligible one . 


Stuart’s mention of an Indian rising at the end of this letter 
refers to what was known as “Cresap’s War,” after a Captain Michael © 
Cresap, whose unnatural cruelty provoked it. The rising necessitated | 
a punitive expedition, which put down the revolt in a fierce battle 
fought on 10 October between a force of 2,000 Provincial troops 
and the Indians under the celebrated state chief, John Logan 


MARRIAGE 


| Some months earlier (March) Stuart’s father had died, his mother 
having passed away two years before (1772).** It was probably soon 


86This was Joseph Brant. 
“hei MSS. Vol. 2, No. 201. (The closing sentence of this letter is not ex- ‘] 
ant, 
88 Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 8. 
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after his father’s death that Stuart became engaged to be married. The | 
lady of his affection was Jane, daughter of George Okill (by his wife 
Anne, nee Clarke), who was a younger brother of John Okill of Lee 
Hall, County Chester, England.*® George Okill had emigrated to 
America and settled at Philadelphia, where he served as Church-warden i 


of Christ Church in 1754-5.*° Stuart had perhaps become acquainted 
with the Okill family while he was a student at Philadelphia College, 
when Jane Okill was a girl in her ’teens.*t They were married at Phila- 
delphia on 12 October, 1775,** and a few days later Stuart wrote a _ 
formal letter to the S. P. G.:— 


 Philada;. October 17th. 1775. 
Revd. Sir, 

Being at this Place on important Business, I was under 
the Necessity of drawing on the Society for a half Years Salary — 
some Time before it became due, and also for five Pounds 
allowed to Paulus** at Canajohare ; I hope my Draught will be 
honoured as usual. 

I had the Honour of receiving your Favor some Weeks — 
ago, which I will answer punctually as soon as I arrive at New © A 
York, which will be in about eight Days hence. In the mean ~ 
Time, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Revd. Sir, 

The Society’s & Your very hum: Servt: 
(Missionary at Fort Hunter.) 


The “important Business” mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
letter obviously refers to his wedding, but Stuart seems to have been 
too reserved to mention to the Society such a personal matter as his 
marriage. 

During his stay in Philadelphia Stuart began his long friendship _ 
with William White, then a young curate of Christ Church, who was 


389Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, pp. 8 and 63. 

49Benjamin Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia (1841), 
p. 297. The Vestry Minutes of Christ Church contain the following (abbreviated) 
record of George Okill:— 

1756. Feby. 3. A plan and estimate for building a wall “on the north side 
and west end of the church yard, and also for palisades in the front”, having been 
submitted to the vestry by George Ohkill, “acting church warden’, a committee 
was appointed to make collections for the above purposes . . . April 26, “Or- 
dered, that as George Okill projected and began the wall now carrying around 
the church yard, he be appointed to supervise and carry on the same until it is 
complete . . . agreeable to the plan”. Ibid., p. 109. : 

George Okill died in 1757, Young, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 7 


63. d Ld 
41She was born on 8 July 1747, Ibid, 
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7 destined to become the first bishop of Pennsylvania and one of the chief 
founders of the American Episcopal Church. 


In the meantime events of the utmost importance in the political 
atmosphere of the American Colonies had occurred. The long-standing 
irritation of the “Stamp Act” and other unpopular enactments of the 
English Parliament had at length resulted in the outbreak of the War of 
Independence at the battle of Lexington in the month of April. The 
majority of the Church of England clergy (particularly the missionaries 
of the S. P. G.) at once became the objects of popular tyranny and per- 
secution by remaining true to their ordination oath and adhering in 
their loyalty to the Crown. At the first hint of trouble Stuart had 
taken a firm stand on the side of the loyalists and this had brought 
him to the notice of the commissioners for the Indian Department, who 
had been appointed by the second Continental Congress to maintain 
the neutrality of the various tribes in the impending struggle. In the 
latter half of August the commissioners for the northern division*® held 
a conference with the Iroquois at Albany, and at this meeting the 
Mohawk sachem of Canajohare named “Little Abraham” (Tyorhan- 
sera) *® has assured the commissioners of the peaceful intentions of his 
tribe and had requested, in the following words, that Stuart, their mis- 
sionary, should not be molested :— . 


“Our father the minister was sent us by the King. He 
does not meddle in civil affairs, but instructs us in the way to 
Heaven. He absolutely refuses to attend to any political mat- 
ters and says they do not belong to him. We beg he may con- 
tinue in peace among us. The Mohawks are frequently alarmed 
with reports that their minister is to be torn away from them. 
It would occasion great disturbance, were he to be taken away. 


The King sent him to us and we should look upon it as taking = 
away one of our own body. Therefore we again request that he 
may continue to live in peace among us.”’*? 


On the following day the commissioners made their answer in 
which they agreed inter alia not to molest Stuart, who was, they de- | 
: clared, “Such a man as we love, and we are desirous of his remaining © 
quiet and happy with you.”** It may be that the commissioners were 


45Separate commissioners had been appointed for the northern, middle and 

southern divisions 

J *6He was the son of the sachem “Old Abraham” who was a brother of the | 

a . former paramount chief, “King Hendrick”, c. f. J. W. Lydekker, The Faithful 

Mohawks, Appendix B. —_~ 
47N. Y. Col. Docs., Vol. VIII, pp. 621-3. " 
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quite honest in their intentions, but subsequent events were to prove 
very different for Stuart’s welfare. 

A fortnight after his marriage Stuart was back in New York, and 
before leaving for Fort Hunter he sent the following letter to the 


York, October 27. 175. 


Revd. Sir, 

I received your kind Favor some months ago, and must 
now apologize for not answering it sooner.—I communicated 
the Contents of it to Sir John Johnson, in Expectation that 
he wou’d inform me what answer I shou’d return to that Part 
of it respecting himself, which he has hitherto declined to do— 
and the Situation of public Affairs here has made it difficult to 
convey any Letters to England, without being examined pub- 
licly & exposed. But now being here, I have a safe Convey- 
ance by the Packet, and shall give the best Answer I can, to 
the Queries you were pleased to propose, in Regard to the Mis- 
sion at Johnstown. 

I have not been able to learn what Sr. William gave to the 
former Missionary ; but as far as I can judge, Sr. John will not 
be disposod to give any Thing considerable—there is a small 
Glebe of sixty Acres which he says he will give; but there is no 
House upon it, neither has he obtained a Charter for the 
Church, without which the Incumbent can have no Right to 
the Glebe. 

The Congregation gave me an Invitation (about a year 
ago) to officiate there, once a fortnight, and they opened a Sub- 
scription for me, which amounted to something above £30 
Currency ;—but the greater Part of the Subscribers have been 
obliged to retire into Canada in consequence of our present 
Troubles by which I shall not receive any Thing this year. 
The People chearfully promised to pay what they subscribed, 
but they are in general poor; & altho there is a Prospect of a 
large Congregation in some years, yet there can but little be ex- 
pected from them for some years to come. 

I have done the Duty of that Parish constantly ever since 
7 my Arrival in the Country (unless during Mr. Mosley’s Resi- 


dence) and have never received one Shilling for my Services; 
and I wou’d not now solicit any Thing, was (sic) I in such Cir- 
cumstances as to enable me to live decently without it. But, as 
I have no Support but my Salary from England, I find that in- 
adequate to the Expence of travelling from one Part of my 
present Charge to the other. Nevertheless, as long as I can 
oe think myself useful either to the poor Indians or Whites, in 
- that remote Corner of the World, I am determined to submit 
chearfully to every Inconvenience that may attend the Prose- 

- cution of so important & valuable End, as the Propagation of 
- the Gospel among them. It really gives me Pain to be under the 
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Necessity of applying to the Society (in their present Circum- © 
stances) for any additional Allowance; But, after they are 
acquainted with my Situation, I leave it entirely to them to 4 
judge of the Reasonableness of my Request ;—If it shou’d be _ 
thought expedient to unite the Missions of Johnstown & Fort q 
Hunter, I think, in a few years, the People at Johnstown will L- 
be able to contribute as much to a Missionary as will enable 
him to live comfortably without any Assistance from the So- 
ciety—shou’d the Society adopt this plan & think proper to ap- 
point me to that Charge, I cou’d officiate there every Sunday 
afternoon without any Detriment to my Indian Charge, and the 
greater Part of my white Congregation about Fort Hunter 
cou’d conveniently attend at Johnstown, as the Distance from 
the one to the other does not exceed seven Miles. 
; The Indians are much attached to me, and have publickly 
declared that they will support & defend me, while I reside 
amongst them; And I am sorry to say, that I depend (at 
present ) more on their Protection than that of those from whom 
more might be expected.—The Translations cannot now be 
completed as the Indian*® who undertook them is now with Guy 
Johnson, the Superintendent, in Canada, and perhaps he is the 
only Person in America equal to such an Undertaking —When- 
ever they can be finished, I’ll comply with the Directions of 
the Society and submit the whole to Dr. Auchmuty’s®® Inspec- 
tion. 
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I have appointed Paulus Reader at Canajohare, and shall 
_ be very particular in inspecting his Conduct.—I have drawn 
upon the Treasurer for his Salary, together with my own for 

_ half a year, some Time before due.—This I shou’d not have 
done had I not been in much want of Money while in Phila- 
delphia.—The Bill is drawn in favor of Mr. Morris of that 
Place. 

There is a certain Mr. Ross who has had the Charge of 
the School at Johnstown; and as far as I can judge he dis- 
charges that Trust with Care & Fidelity—The Children under 
his Care are catechized regularly in Church.—I cannot give my 

Notitia at present, but will send it by the next Opportunity. 
. I am, Revd, Sir, 
Your & the Society’s 

very huml. Servant 


JOHN STUART." 


On his return to Fort Hunter, Stuart was left in peace for ae 
considerable time and he continued his ordinary duties among his flock.5? 


*°This was Joseph Brant. He had gone with Col. Guy Johnson and some “J 
Indian auxiliaries to fight the Americans on the Canadian border. In November 
Brant accompanied Col. Johnson to England. 

50The Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, D. D. From 1747-1764 he was in charge of 
the S. P. G. Negro mission at New York, when he succeeded the Rev. Henry Bar- 
clay, D. D., as rector of Trinity Church. 

MSS. Vol. 2, No. 203. 
-82Doc, Hist. of N.'Y., E. B. O'Callaghan ed. Vol. IV, p. 508 
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In the next year (29 June, 1776) his eldest child was born at Fort Hun- 
ter and received the names of George Okill (Stuart) after Mrs. Stuart’s 
father.®* 

For several months Stuart remained quietly at his Mission, but in 
the Spring of 1777 General Nicholas Herkimer, the president of the 
Tryon County (revolutionary) Committee, received information that 
some residents of this county intended to join the loyalist troops at 
Niagara. He thereupon posted a guard on the high road which sur- 
prised a party of loyalists, who retreated and,\lost their bundles in their 
flight. On the next day, two packages of letters were picked up near the 
road. One of the letters, which bore no signature, was believed to be in 
Stuart’s handwriting, and the packages were then sent by Herkimer to 
the Provincial Congress. When the letters were examined they were 
found to be of no material importance and were returned to the Tryon 
County Committee.** Stuart, however, was now under strong sus- 
pion; most of the loyal Mohawks who had befriended him had by this 
time joined the loyalist forces, and his position was becoming daily more 
dangerous. In June the opportune appearance of Joseph Brant and his 
warriors probably saved him from arrest at the hands of General Herki- 
mer, and at Brant’s request Herkimer agreed that Stuart should be 
allowed to retire to Canada, but this promise was not fulfilled.*® 

Meanwhile the war was being waged with increasing intensity and 
the “patriot” armies were achieving considerable successes. In August 
of this year (1777) Brigadier St. Leger with a strong force of British 
regulars, Hessians, Johnson’s “Royal Greens’’** and 800 Indians under 
Brant made an unsuccessful attempt to capture Fort Stanwix, and in 
October General Burgoyne (with whom St. Leger had intended to join 
forces) was compelled to surrender with his whole army at Saratoga. 
As a result of these successes the “patriot” feeling became intensified 
against the loyalists, and a few months later Stuart became the object 

58VYoung, The Rev. John Stuart and His Family, p. 9. George Okill Stuart 
became Archdeacon of Kingston and Dean of Ontario. The Rev. John Stuart’s 
other children were: John, born at Fort Hunter 1777 (?); he became Sheriff 
of the Johnstown District: James, born at Fort Hunter 2 (or 4) March 1780; 
he became Chief Justice of Lower Canada and was made a baronet:: Charles, 
born at Montreal 31 (?) March 1782; he became Sheriff of the Midland District, 
Upper Canada: Mary, born at Montreal 5 September 1783 and died in infancy: 
Jane, born at Montreal 17 October 1784: Andrew, baptized at Kingston 7 De- 
cember 1785; he became Solicitor-General of Lower Canada: Mary, born at 
Kingston 19 May 1787: Ann, baptized at Kingston 25 June 1790. Ibid., passim. 

54Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 508. 

55W. L. Stone, Life of Joseph Brant, Vol. I, p. 186. In this episode Brant 
himself narrowly escaped being murdered by Herkimer who had arranged a meet- 
ing with him and at the same time had suggested to one of his soldiers that he 
should shoot Brant during the interview. Brant, however, was aware of some 
such design and contrived to conceal 500 of his warriors nearby who suddenly 


rushed forward and surrounded Herkimer and his officers. Ibid., pp. 181 et seq. 
564 regiment of Loyalists raised and commanded by Sir John Johnson. 
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of their particular animosity from his relations with the Mohawks and _ 
his connection with the Johnson family. An armed mob attacked i 
house, plundered his property and looted his church, and he was forced "7 
to take temporary refuge at Schenectady. In June (1778) the com- 
mittee for detecting conspiracies received information that “Mr. Stuart 
would have it in his power to convey Intelligence from that place 
[Schenectady] to the Indians, and as he had always been a declared 
Enemy to the Liberties of America, it would be necessary to order him 
down the Country,” and two weeks later Stuart was ordered to “repair 
with his family forthwith to the State of Connecticut until his exchange © 
could be procured, and that he set off in four days after this Resolution 
is delivered to him, and on his failure to comply herewith it is ordered 


he be put in close confinement.’® 
7 Two days after this order Stuart appeared before the com- 


missioners and “declared his readiness to convince them that he had 
“= not corresponded with the enemy, and that he was ready and willing 
to enter into any engagement for the faithful performance of such mat- 
ters as might be enjoyned him.” The commissioners thereupon re- 
solved that he should “enter into Parole not to do or say anything in 
opposition to the Measures pursued by the Congress of the United States — 
of America, or by the Legislative or Executive Powers of either of the | 
said States, and that he shall and will not hold any correspondence ; ; 
by word or deed upon political Matters with any of the Enemies of the — 
said United States of America or either of them, and not to depart the = 


Limits of the Town of Schenectady without permission from one of the 
Members of this Board.”** 

In obedience to this order Stuart returned to Schenectady, whence * 
he wrote on 28 September to his friend, the Rev. William White of 
Philadelphia :— 


¢ 


almost all my Congregation. There remains only three fami- 
lies, the others having, at different times, joined the King’s | 
Forces. I have not preached within these last two years.*® 


Stuart remained at Schenectady during the winter, but in the fol- 
lowing year (1779) he removed to Albany as a punitive expedition 
under General John Sullivan was about to be sent to the country 
round Schenectady by the American Congress to attack the Mohawks 


a 57 Minutes of the Commissioners for Detecting Conspiracies, I, pp. 69, 87-88, 

> quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, pp. 509-510. 

58] bid. 

: . 59Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 510. (A footnote states that extracts from 

‘ Stuart’s correspondence with White were furnished by his grandson, George taal 
Stuart of Quebec, to the editor of this work.) 


Vly Situatio rather disagreeable, being deserted by 
4 
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and their allies as a reprisal for their memorable invasion of Cherry __ 
Valley under Captain Walter Butler and Brant. But on 23 June the Sa 
authorities ordered Stuart to return to Schenectady and he was forced 
to comply. 

In the Spring of 1780 the Indians again attacked the Mohawk 
Valley in spite of a crushing defeat which General Sullivan had in- 
flicted upon them in the previous October at Newtown, and Stuart 
again thought it prudent to take refuge at Albany. For several hours ; 
previous to his retirement the guns of the \opposing forces could be 
plainly heard, and in a letter describing these events he added, “We 
could see several houses in flames from our Windows.”® { 

During his residence at Schenectady Stuart received much civility 
from General Philip John Schuyler, who gave him permission to visit d 
Philadelphia, his wife’s former home. One day while walking through . 
the city he came upon a crowd of people who were listening to an ~~ 
impassioned speech by a young “patriot.” One of the bystanders hap- a 
pened to make a flattering remark as to the personal appearance of the 


orator and Stuart, in an unguarded moment, made a humorous and dis- 7 
paraging comment on the same subject. This aroused a storm of in- 7 i 
dignation and a hostile mob soon followed Stuart to his lodgings with the 

intention of assaulting him. Although he received warning from a friend 


he determined to face the angry people, and had it not been for the timely 

arrival of William White®* with some influential residents who pacified 

his would-be assailants, he would have been very roughly handled.® 
On his return to Schenectady Stuart found that matters had not : 

improved and he decided to emigrate to Canada. In a letter to White 

he explained the reasons for his decision :— oe 


I arrived here safe in eight days from the Time I parted 
with you, and found my Family well, and after being sufficiently 
affrighted, the Enemy having been within twenty miles of this 
Place, had [been] within one mile of my House in the Country 
without doing me any Damage. The particulars you have heard 
I suppose,—they retreated with the Loss of about 30 taken, & 
few or none killed . . . Considering the present situation of 
Affairs in this Part of the Province, I am fully persuaded, 
that I cannot possibly live here secure, either in regard to our- 
selves or Property during the ensuing Season ;—this Place is 

8°Minutes of the Commissioners for Detecting Conspiracies, II, 28 June 1779, 
quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 510. 

812 etter to William White dated 12 June 1780, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 
Vol. IV, p. 510. 

82White was in strong sympathy with the “Patriots”. In the previous year i 
he had been elected rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church and he exerted 
considerable influence in the city; Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church 
Philadelphia, p. 194. =; 
832 etter from G. O. Stuart, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, ». 511. a 
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likely to be a Frontier, & will probably be burnt if the Enemy 
can effect it. I have lost a considerable Part of my stock 
while in Philadelphia, partly by public and partly by private 
Robbers. For these and other weighty Reasons, maturely 
weighed, I have resolved (with the Approbation & Consent of 
Mrs. Stuart) to emigrate to Canada; and have made Appli- 
cation for an Exchange, which I have reason to believe will be 
granted.* 


4 
_ Some months elapsed, however, before Stuart made his application : 
which he addressed to General George Clinton, governor of New York _ 


it Please Your Excellency— 


Having been a Prisoner on Parole to the Commissioners of 
Conspiracy for these two Years past, and confined to the Town 
of Scenectady, not being allowed to reside on my Farm®**—my 
Property not protected—These, with other Reasons, induce me 
to wish for Permission to remove to Canada with my Family :— 
I have therefore presumed to apply to your Excellency for 


vf Permission to be exchanged for some Citizen of this State now © 
_ 4 a Prisoner in Canada, and that I may be allowed to go under 
- the Protection of the first public Flag—I will do myself the 
as' ' Honor to wait personally upon your Excellency at any Hour 
that may be convenient.—An Answer from your Excellency will 
Albany March 30th 1781. 
& very humble Servt. 
| 
_ : The necessary permission was granted on the same day, and in 

his next letter Stuart explained to White the conditions on which it © ; 

was obtained :— 


Schenectady, 17th, April, 1781. : 


- . Being considered as a Prisoner of War and having — 
forfeited my Estate, I have given £400 Security to send in 
exchange for myself one Prisoner out of four nominated by the 
Governor, viz. one Colonel, two Captains, and one Lieutenant, — 
- either of which will be accepted in my stead. Or if neither off 
the Prisoners aforesaid can be obtained I am to return as a 

_ Prisoner of War to Albany when required. My personal Prop-— 
erty I am permitted to sell or carry with me according to my 
Pat dated 13 November 1780, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, 
®85Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, pp. 511-512. 
86;, ¢, the Glebe at Fort Hunter. 

5 ®7Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 511-512. 
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own Convenience ; and am to proceed under the Protection of a 
public Flag as soon as it will be safe and convenient for Women 
and Children to travel that course. We are to proceed from 
hence to Fort Ann in Waggons and from thence in Batteaus. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, I have had Occasion to exert all my Reso- 
lution before I could venture on the Difficulties that presented 
themselves as the probable Concomitants of this Journey; But 
from a variety of Circumstances, peculiar to my personal and 
local Situation, I had no Alternative; therefore, let the Event 
be as it will, I shall not think myself accountable for [the] Con- 
sequences; the more especially as Mrs. Stuart is perfectly 
reconciled to the Expediency and Necessity of the Measure. 
"Tis probable that, if I reach Canada, I may obtain a Chap- 
laincy in Sir John Johnson’s 2d. Battalion of Royal Yorkers 
which is nearly complete, and on the Establishment . . . 

I mean to leave nothing behind me here that may impose 
any Necessity upon me of returning to this Place (provided 
such a Thing is possible) when the War is at an End. I can 
dispose of all my Effects either for cash or good bills on Canada, 
my Negroes being personal Property®® I take with me, one of 
which being a young Man and capable of bearing Arms I have 
given £100 Security, to send back a White Prisoner in his 
stead.”° 


PART II: IN CANADA 
REMOVAL TO CANADA 


A further five months passed before Stuart and his family set out 
for Canada on 17 September, 1781. The journey occupied three weeks 
and they arrived at St. John’s on 9 October. From there they went 
to Montreal, where Stuart wrote to the Secretary of the S. P. G., the 


Rev. William Morice, D. D., who had succeeded Dr. Hind in 1778:— 
Montreal October 13th, 1781. 
ir, 
No doubt but the venerable Society is surprised that they 
have not heard from me during the four years past;" yet I 
flatter myself the following Narrative of my Situation will suffi- 
ciently apologise for my Silence. 
At the Commencement of the unhappy Contest betwixt 
Great Britain & her Colonies, I acquainted the Society of the 
firm Reliance I had on ye Fidelity and Loyalty of my Congre- 
gation; which has justified my Opinion:—For the faithful 
6°The clergy as well as laymen kept slaves; it would seem that the moral 
right so to do had not then come in question, 
7Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 512. 
71]f Stuart in fact wrote to the S. P. G. his letters must have miscarried as 
there are none extant, nor any mention thereof in the Society's Journal, since 
the letter which he wrote six (not four) years before in October 1775, 
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Mohawks, rather than swerve from their Allegiance, chose 
rather to abandon their Dwellings & Property ; and accordingly 
went in a Body to Genl. Burgoyne, & afterwards were obliged 
to take Shelter in Canada. While they remained at Fort 
Hunter I continued to officiate as usual, performing the public 
Service intire, even after the Declaration of Independence, not- 
withstanding by so doing I incurred the Penalty of High- 
Treason, by the new Laws. 

As soon as my Protectors 7. e. the Mohawks were fled, I 
was made a Prisoner, within the Space of four Days, or be 
put into close Confinement; and this only upon Suspicion that 
I was a loyal Subject of the King of Great Britain. Upon 
this, I was admitted to Parole, and confined to the Limits of 
the Town of Schenectady, in which Situation I remained for 
upwards of three years. My House has been frequently broken 
open by Mobs;—my Property plundered, and indeed every 
Kind of Indignity offered to my Person by the lowest of the 
Populace ;—At length my Farm and the Produce of it was 
formally taken from me in May last, as forfeited to the State, 
and as the last Resource I proposed to open a Latin School for 
the Support of my Family; But this Privilege was denied, on 
Pretence that as a Prisoner of War, I was not intitled to exer- 
cise any lucrative Occupation in the State. I then applied for 
Permission to remove to Canada, which after much Difficulty & 
Expence I obtained upon the following Conditions :—to give 
Bail in the Sum of £400 to send a rebel Colonel in my Room, 
or else return to Albany, and surrender myself Prisoner when- 
ever required. In Consequence of which, I set out on my Jour- 
ney from Schenectady on the 19th of September last with my 
Wife & three small Children; and after suffering much Fatigue 
& Difficulty we arrived safe at St. John’s in Canada on the 9th 
instant. The Mohawks are extremely happy at my Arrival, 
& flatter themselves that I will reside among them; But, having 
left the most Part of my private Property, by the depretiation of 
the Paper Currency & other Accidents peculiar to the Times,— 
And having a Family to maintain in this very expensive Place, 
I shall be under the Necessity of accepting of a Chaplaincy, 
which Sr. John Johnson (with his wonted Kindness) is pleased 
to offer me in his Second Battalion. 

I cannot omit to mention that my Church was plundered 
by the Rebels, & the Pulpit Cloth taken away from the Pulpit— 
it was afterwards imployed as a Tavern, the Barrel of Rum 
placed in the Reading Desk,—the succeeding Season it was used 
as a Stable—And now serves as a Fort to protect a Set of as 
great Villains as ever disgraced Humanity. 

I left the Books belonging to the Mission with a Friend 
in Schenectady, as also the Church Plate, not thinking it safe to 
risque it with my own Baggage, not being under the protection 
of a Flag.”” 

72This was during Stuart’s flight from Fort Hunter to Schenectady. 
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My Papers being mislaid, I cannot send the Notitia paro- 
chialis at present altho the Number of Baptisms has been com- 
paratively small, none applying to me except a few distressed 
Loyalists. I have not preached a Sermon since the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Society’s Schoolmaster** at Fort Hunter being very 
infirm and in very low Circumstances prevailed on me to pur- 
chase his Bill for 3 years Salary (no other Person being willing 
to buy them) which I have indorsed to Mr. Ellice, I hope the 
Society will honour. 

I have also taken the Liberty to draw on their Treas- 
urer for £200 Ster: which I hope will be paid as usual.—I 
have been informed that a Subscription was set on Foot in Eng- 
land for distressed Missionaries, and some of my Brethren have 
received their Proportion; But my Confinement and remote 
Situation have prevented me from the Benefit of it, neither do 
I know where or how to apply for it.— 

As soon as I can settle my Family in a convenient Situ- 
ation I expect to visit the Mohawks (distant 7 Miles from 
hence) and shall continue to officiate occasionally for them, 
bestowing as much Attention on them as possible. I shall en- 
deavour to write again to the Society this Fall, and shall from 
Time to Time give an Account of my Proceedings. In the 
mean Time I am, 

With great Respect, 
Sir, 
very huml. Servant 
JOHN STUART.” 
As mentioned briefly in this letter, the loyal Mohawks (who had 
been exiled by the revolutionary government from their homes) had 
taken temporary refuge near the Niagara river. Here they were visited 
by Stuart as often as he could spare the time from his other duties. 


CHAPLAIN AND EDUCATOR 


A year later Stuart again wrote to Dr. Morice :— 


Sir, 43 
Having informed the venerable Society of my Arrival here 
in October last, and given a circumstantial Account of my Con- 
duct & Situation whilst among the Rebels: I have only to add, 
at present, that as soon as I procured a Settlement for my 
Family, I repaired to the Mohawk Village & was welcomed very 
affectionately by my Indian Flock: they voluntarily proposed to 
build a House for me, that I might reside amongst them as 
formerly. But, notwithstanding this Token of their Affection 


733, e. Mr. Ross. 
74“B” MSS., Vol. 2, No. 204. 
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: 7 and 79 Infants belonging to different Regiments, Loyalists, &c. 


I am, Revd. Sir, ald 
Your & the Society’s 
most obedt : & very huml: Servt. 
JOHN STUART.” 
1782. 
Revd. Dr. Morice. 
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was very pleasing to me, yet I did not find it convenient to 
accept their Proposal. 

I thought proper to fix my Residence here, & attend them 
once a month; and, in the intermediate Time, the Indian Clerk 
reads Prayers, at which the whole Congregation attends with 
great Devotion. 

Soon after my Arrival here I was appointed Chaplain to 
the 2d Battn. of the Royal Yorkers, and have met with every 
Encouragement & Indulgence from the Commander in Chief*® 
that I could reasonably expect. 

I officiate regularly, once a month, at the Garrison of St. 
John’s, 30 Miles distant from hence. 

And, in November last, I opened a[n] Academy in this 
Town for the Instruction of Youth; an Institution that was 
much wanted—Altho one Part of my Intention I have not been 
able to put in Practice; that is, to catechize & instruct my 
Pupils in Public. For there is no Church here that can be ob- 
tained for that purpose. 

I administered the Communion on Christmas last to 11 
Indian Communicants, & on the Easter Sunday following to 13 
do 

I have baptized 17 Indian Children since my Arrival here, 


also 5 Adults... . 


The “Academy” which Stuart had opened was partnered by him 
with a Mr. Christie, who had previously acted as a schoolmaster in 
Montreal. Unfortunately, Christie proved to be quite incompetent, and 
in the report on the school dated 27 November (1782) Stuart stated 
that his colleague was unable to teach even the lowest classes. In a 
letter to Sir Frederick Haldimand, Stuart wrote :— 


I could have dispensed with his Ignorance of the English 
Language even, and his faulty Accent, but when I found him 
unacquainted with the Rules of common Arithmetic, and often 
obliged to apply to me in the Presence of the Pupils for the 
Solution of the most simple Questions, I could no longer doubt 
of his inefficiency.” 

This was Sir Frederick Haldimand. 
76“B” MSS. Vol. 2, No. 205. This is the last extant letter from Stuart in 
the S. P. G. Archives. His subsequent correspondence with the Society is excerpted 
in the Journal. 

"Canadian Archives, Series B., Vol. 152, p. 281, (quoted in H. C. Stuart's 
The Church of England in Canada, 1759-1793.) : 
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Christie was accordingly dismissed, and a new master was engaged 
to assist with the forty-four pupils at the school.”® 

About this time a large number of the Mohawks near Montreal 
removed to Niagara, where some of the tribe had already settled. Ina 
letter to the Society dated 4 July, 1783, Stuart referred to this occur- 
rence and to his own activities :— 


he continues regularly to visit, once a month, and 
perform Divine Service among, the Mohawks . . . Last Au- 
tumn a majority of them thought it expedient to remove to 
Niagara and join their brethren there who had formed a vil- 
lage near that place: and, no doubt, had not the boundaries 
now fixed by the Peace™® brought this place within the juris- 
diction of the [United] States, the whole Nation would have 
settled there. Where their future residence will be is uncer- 
tain; but it certainly will be somewhere within the limits of the 
British Government. At present they are with Sir John John- 
son, attending a meeting of the tribes at Niagara. 

From Schenectady, Mr. Stuart hears, the plate belonging 
to the Mohawk Chapel is yet safe; as also the furniture of the 
reading-desk and Communion-Table. The pulpit covering was 
stolen when the Church was plundered: Neither is the So- 
ciety’s farm [1. e. glebe] at Fort Hunter considered by the State 
to be forfeited. The plate and books belonging to the Mission 
he has thought proper to order to be sent to Montreal by the 
first conveyance; and he waits for the directions of the Society 
as to the rents of the farm. By permission of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Mr. Stuart has resided at Montreal. . . .*° 


In the following October Stuart gave his prospects in, and his 
impressions of, his new home in a letter to William White :— 


I have no Reason hitherto to dislike my Change of Climate, 

_ but as a Reduction must soon take Place, my Emoluments will 

be much diminished, neither have I any flattering Prospect of an 

eligible Situation in the way of my Profession as there are 

(as yet) only three Protestant Parishes in this province, the 
Pastors of which are Frenchmen, and as likely to live as I am. 


a 78Canadian Archives, Series B., Vol. 152, p. 281, (quoted in H. C. Stuart’s, The 
Church of England in Canada, 1759-1793), p. 54. 

793, e. The preliminary articles of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States were signed Nov. 30, 1782, at Paris; the definitive Treaty of Peace was 
not signed until Sept. 3, 1783, at Paris. It may be noted that in spite of their 
loyal adherence to the English Crown, not only was no provision made for 
the Mohawks but by the terms of the Peace-Treaty, England “relinquished all 
claims to the government, property and territorial rights” of the thirteen States, 
and thus “the ancient country of the Six Nations, the residence of their ancestors 
from far beyond their earliest traditions, was included within the boundary of the 
Americans”; vide The Memorial of the Six Nations presented to Lord Chancel- 
lor Camden, (quoted in Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant, Vol. II, p. 238.) 

80Journal, Vol. 23, pp. 169-170. 
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We promise ourselves a Change of the present Form of Gov- 
ernment but that is a Contingency and may be further distant 
than our Expectation. . . . This Season has been uncommonly 
rainy and we have had Frost in July and could sit very com- 
fortably at a good Fire early in August or even some Times in 
June. This you will think pretty cold—But as People of our 
Description are supposed to have some warm Particles in our 
Composition we must let the Heat and the Cold balance each 


other. However, the Climate and the Soil are extremely fer- 


tile affording the Necessaries of Life in great Abundance. . . .** 


¢ 
Re-SETTLEMENT OF THE MOHAWKS 


Meanwhile the question of the Mohawks’ permanent settlement 
had been discussed by Joseph Brant witb the governor, Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, who agreed that a tract of land situated on the Bay of 
Quinté, on the northern shore of Lake Ontario, should be conveyed to 
them. Many of the Mohawks removed to the Bay, but (as will be seen 
in the following letter) Brant and some of the Sachems wished to settle 
on the Grand River. After a further discussion with Haldimand the 
governor made a grant in the name of the Crown of some 1,200 square 
miles on the Grand River, where soon after the town of Brantford 
(named after the Chief) was founded.*? 

= 25 May (1784) Stuart wrote to the Society :-— 

‘ 


a . that a part of the Mohawks having removed, last a 
summer, from La Chine to Niagara, the remainder of them set 
out at the beginning of May, for a place called the Bay of Kenty 
[i. e. Quinté], 40 miles above Cataraqui [now Kingston] to 
take possession of lands assigned them by Genl. Haldimand. It is 
not yet determined whether the whole Tribe, together with their 
brethren of Canajohare, will unite in this new settlement, as 
Captain Brant, with a number of the Mohawk and Canajohare 
Chiefs, have in contemplation to form a grand settlement on a 
river, 40 miles above Niagara, on the Canada side of the Lake; 
being encouraged to this, partly by the mildeness of the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and the convenience of hunting. But 
those of the Mohawks who are actually gone to the Bay of 
Kenty are determined to remain there, that they may enjoy 
the advantages of having a missionary, schoolmaster, and 
church. And as their schoolmaster, Colin McLeland, is super- 
annuated and (notwithstanding his loyalty) has never been 
able to join them near Montreal, they earnestly desired that 
another might be appointed in his room. Mr. Stuart, there- 
fore, recommended Lewis Vincent, a young Loretto Indian, 
who understands their language, and has had a tolerable edu- 


81/ etter dated 14 October 1783, (quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y. Vol. IV, 514.) 
82c¢. i. J. W. Lydekker, The Faithful Mohawks, pp. 170-171. 
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cation and a competent knowledge of the French and English 
languages. He was an assistant in Mr. Stuart’s school for some 
months: and Mr. Stuart conceived a favourable opinion of his 
morals and capacity. Sir John Johnson and Col. Claus having 
also approved of him, he is gone with the Mohawks to the 
Bay of Kenty to act in the capacity of a schoolmaster and 
catechist, until the Society’s pleasure is known . . . Mr. Stuart 
being determined, he says, not to defer his intended visit to the 
Mohawks near Niagara, has made the proper dispositions for 
setting out almost immediately. He is induced to undertake 
this journey, partly on their account, and/partly from the con- 
sideration that there has not been a resident clergyman at 
that garrison during the whole course of the late war. 
Notwithstanding he has thought it his duty to continue his 
services as missionary to the Mohawks, yet, considering the re- 
mote situation in an entire wilderness, his own large and grow- 
ing family, and above all, the unsettled state of public affairs, 
he has thought proper to apply for the chaplaincy at Cataraqui, 
provided such an appointment is thought expedient 
His intention is to reside in, or near, the garrison, presuming 
that . . . he may be more extensively useful in dividing his 
time betwixt the Mohawks and the new settlement of Loyalist, 
at least until more clergymen are appointed. . . .** 


ad 


To this suggestion (as well as the appointment of Lewis Vincent) 

the Society agreed, adding a rider that an application should be made 

to the authorities for a glebe for Stuart, and that “the people be re- 

quired to make such a subscription as their present circumstances will 
enable them” towards their missionary’s support.** 

A week later Stuart set out on his tour to Niagara, and on his 

return to Montreal he sent an account of his journey in his next letter 

to the Society, dated 17 July :-— 


‘ Agreeably to my Intention, mentioned in my Letter 
of May last, I set out from hence the 2d. of June, and arrived 
at Niagara on the 18th; visiting on my Way all the new Set- 
_ tlements of Loyalists on the River and Lake. On the Sunday {: 

after I landed I preached to the Garrison; and to satisfy the ; 
eager Expectations of the Mohawks, I proceeded on horseback, 
the afternoon of the same Day, to their Village nine Miles 
distant, and officiated in their Church. After a short Inter- 
mission, we returned to the Church, and I baptized seventy- 
eight Infants and five Adults; the latter having previously been 
instructed by my Indian Clerk, who regularly reads Prayers 
on Sundays, and lives a very sober, exemplary Life. The whole 
Ceremony was concluded with a Discourse on the Nature and 
Design of Baptism: and I must acknowledge, I never felt more 
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pleasing Sensations than on this solemn Occasion,—to see those 
affectionate People (from whom I had been separated more 
than seven years) assembled in a decent, commodious Church 
erected principally by themselves, behaving themselves with the 
greatest seeming Devotion, and a becoming Gravity; and even 
the Windows crowded with those who could not find Room 
within the Walls. The Concourse of Indians was unusually 
great on this Occasion, owing to the Circumstance of the 
Oneidas, Cayugas and Onondagas* being settled in the Vicinity 
(all these People speak different Dialects of the same Lan- 
guage). Before I left the Village I baptized, at different Times 
afterwards, twenty-four Children, and married six Couple. 

On my Way Home, being determined to visit every Settle- 
ment of Loyalists, I remained some Time at Cataraqui, and 
baptized all the Children that were presented for that Purpose, 
and buried one. And, this Service performed, I proceeded next 
to the Bay of Quinté (forty-two Miles distant from Cataraqui), 
and was kindly received by the Mohawks lately settled there ; 
we found them busied in building Houses and laying the Foun- 
dations of their new Village, called Tyonderoga [Tyen- 
denagea]—their School-House was almost finished, and is, ere 
this Time, ready for the Reception of the Master and Scholars. 
The Situation of their Settlement is really beautiful; and as 
there are, at present, as many Loyalists at Cataraqui as will 
occupy the Coast as far as the Indian Boundaries, there is the 
greatest Probability that it will shortly become a Place of Con- 
sequence. 

I must not omit to mention the anxious Desire of those 
loyal Exiles to have Clergymen sent among them; and they 
look up to the Society for their Assistance in their present dis- 
tress.*° 


In this letter the reference to the “commodious Church erected 
principally by themselves” (7. e. the Mohawks) is of peculiar interest 
for this building was the first Anglican church erected in Canada after 
the conquest from the French. , 

Although Stuart’s application to Governor Haldimand for the ap- 
pointment as chaplain to the garrison at Cataraqui®’ had been approved, 
he did not remove from Montreal until July of the following year 
(1785). In the meantime he assisted the Rev. David Clabrand de Lisle, 
the Protestant clergyman of Montreal. 

Meanwhile the Mohawks who had settled at Tyendenagea (so called 


85These were three other of the Iroquois Tribes of which the Mohawks were 
the senior. 

86Quoted in Ernest Hawkins’ Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, (1848), pp. 
7-9. The original letter is no longer extant, but it appears in slightly different form 
in the Journal, Vol. 23, pp. 409-411. 

87The application was made in the previous February, vide Canadian Archives, 


Series Q, Vol. 49, p. 343: quoted in H, C. Stuart’s The Church of England in 
Canada, 1759-1793, p. 54. 
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after Brant’s Indian name) on the Bay of Quinté had also begun to 
build a church. About the same time the government built a church 
near Brantford for the section of the Mohawks who had settled unde 
Brant on the Grand River. This church, which was dedicated to St - 
Paul, still stands: it is generally known as the “Old Mohawk Church.” | 

In 1904 the late King Edward VII gave to it the title of “His Majesty’s 
Chapel of the Mohawks,” thereby reviving the original name given | 
to the Mohawk Chapel at Fort Hunter by Queen Anne.** 


-——,s REMOVAL TO CATARAQUI (KINGSTON 


A few weeks after his arrival at Cataraqui, Stuart wrote to the 
Society on 1 October :— 


. . . On his arrival at Cataraqui the Commanding Officer 
_ of the Garrison was so kind as to allow him a large room in 
the Garrison, for the purpose of a church, in which Divine 
Service is performed every Sunday. The Inhabitants give regu- 
lar attendance; and Mr. Stuart has sanguine hopes, that in a 
short time a large congregation will be collected. They seem 
pleased to have their first Clergyman; and promise when it 
is in their power, to make him some allowance. At present, 
however, nothing of this sort is to be looked for. Common- 
Prayer-Books are much wanted; and he has ventured to give 
them hopes of a small supply from the Society. He requests, 
that some common Bibles, Prayer-Books, and small Religious 
Tracts may be sent as soon as conveniency will permit. Wil- 
_ son’s Baptism would, he thinks, be very seasonable. 
He has visited his former flock, the Mohawks, now settled 
at the Bay of Quinté; and performed Divine Service, and bap- 
tized some children there. At the same time he took occasion to 
assure them of the continuance of the Society’s care for them; 
and as a proof of it, informed them of the appointment of Mr. 
Vincent as their Catechist & Schoolmaster. They expressed 
great joy at the news; and at the same time shewed him the 
timber they have prepared for erecting a small Church, which 
they expect to have compleated early next Spring. Hitherto 
Mr. Vincent is very diligent; and Mr. Stuart hopes he shall 
never have reason to repent of his having recommended him. 
Mr. Stuart has not yet had an opportunity to communi- 
cate the Society’s benevolent intentions towards the Mohawks*® 
settled at the Grand River above Niagara. That is the only 
Settlement of the Six Nations where a Missionary could at 
present be sent. They earnestly wish to have a Minister to 
reside among them. On their first settling there, they ex- 
pressly stipulated with General Haldimand that Government 


88Sir C. P. Lucas, A History of Canada, 1763-1812, p. 235, footnote. 
89%. e. to send them a Missionary. 
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should build them a Church, and furnish them with a Minister 
and Schoolmaster. They have a Schoolmaster already who is 
paid by Sir John Johnson. 

On his way to the Mohawk Village he caused the Inhabi- 
tants of the different Townships to collect their children at 
convenient places, and he baptized those who were presented to 
him. And he was pleased to find, in the second Township 
(sixteen miles distant from Cataraqui) a number of Families 
of the Church of England, who assemble regularly on Sundays, 
and read the Liturgy and a Sermon. Mr. Stuart furnished 
them with proper Books, and has promised to visit them as 
often as possible. They also are in great want of Prayer- 
Books. 

On his journey from Montreal he stopped at New Os- 
wegatchie, a considerable Settlement of Loyalists, to visit a 
Mr. Bryan, a Clergyman of the Church of England who set- 
tled there a twelve-month ago.. 

Soon after Mr. Stuart’s arrival at Cataraqui, finding a 
School much wanted, he solicited the aid of Government, and 
offered to take care of the School until a proper person could 
be found. The Lieut. Governor professed great readiness to 
promote the undertaking, and promised boards, nails, &c. for 
the School-house. But as no salary was provided for the Mas- 
ter, the matter rests. Mr. Stuart flattered himself that either 
the Bounty for Montreal would be divided, or a provision from 
some other Fund assigned for that purpose; especially as 
Cataraqui will certainly be the Capital of all the new Settle- 
ments, and is very conveniently situated, in a wholesome 
climate, where, within a very few years, provisions must be 
exceedingly cheap. However, he is not discouraged at the 
failure of his first attempt; but shall continue to exert his best 
endeavours to establish a Seminary for the education of Youth 
in Cataraqui; being persuaded, that the necessity and utility 
of such an institution will procure a Fund for its support, from 
some quarter or other... 

Like other “United Empire Loyalists” Stuart received considerable 
grants of land from the government. His estate was situated partly 
at Cataraqui and partly at a place called New Johnstown, the latter 
named in memory of the village on the Mohawk River* at which he 
had so often ministered in the past.°” Writing to William White on — 
2 November (1785) he thus described his new home :— wea hea, hy 


. . I have 200 acres within half a Mile of the Gar- 
rison, a beautiful Situation and tolerable good Land. The Town 
increases fast; there are already above fifty Houses built in 


Journal, Vol. 23, pp. 190-5, 
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it & some of them are very elegant; it is now the Port of 
Transport, from Canada to Niagara, having a good Harbor to 
contain Vessels of large Burden—we have now just at the Door 
a Ship, a Scow, and a Sloop besides a number of small Craft. 
And, if the Communication lately discovered from this Place, 
by Water, to Lake Huron & Michilmackinac, proves as safe 
and short, as we are taught to believe, this will shortly be a 
Place of considerable Trade & consequently an eligible Situ- 
ation. I have been fortunate in my locations of Land, having 
1400 acres at different Places, in good Situations, & of an ex- 
cellent Quality, three Farms which I am improving and have 
sowed this Fall thirty Bushells in them. / The Shore is occupied 
by Loyalists forty Miles above this Town and the lands appro- 
priated forty Miles higher up. The number of Souls to the 
westward of us is more than 5000 and we gain daily new Re- 
cruits from the States—We are poor, happy People, indus- 
trious beyond Example. Our gracious King gives us Land 
gratis and furnishes Provision and Clothing, farming Utensils 
&c. until next September; after which, the generality of Peo- 
ple will be able to live without his Bounty. So much for our 
new Settlements. The greatest Inconvenience I feel here is 
there being no School for my Boys, but we are now applying 
to the Legislature for Assistance to erect an Academy & have 
great Reason to expect Success; if I succeed in this I shall die 
here contented . . . Notwithstanding all my Philosophy and 
Christian Resignation to my Fate I must express that even 
writing to a Friend in that Quarter of the World recalls Ideas 
to my Mind not the most pleasing. But I must banish them 
and make a virtue of Necessity. Perhaps I could not live so 
happily, even in Philadelphia as at Cataraqui. I'll endeavour 
, to persuade myself to it... . .% 


While Stuart was engaged in making his own permanent set- 
tlement at Cataraqui he still maintained a great interest in the Church 
of the former American colonies. Since the signing of the Peace Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States the American Church 
was faced with extinction for the lack of any resident bishop by whom 
Holy Orders could be conferred and the succession of the clergy main- 
tained. This serious impasse had engaged the earnest attention of Wil- 
liam White, who brought out a pamphlet in August, 1782, entitled The 
Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered. This 
document proposed, inter alia, that, as a temporary expedient, a con- 
vention should be elected with powers to confer ordinations, until such 
time as an episcopate might be inaugurated—if such could eventually 
be procured—through the medium of the English hierarchy with the 
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consent of the English government. White sent a copy of this ner 


to Stuart who, although impressed with what he described as “a new 

Field of Thought,” was uncertain of the desirability of such a course 

“Notwithstanding, [he wrote], I am still clogged with all my old ok 


dices in regard to the Divine Right and uninterrupted Succession of 
Episcopacy, yet I must confess that you have said more and with greater 
Plausibility than the Subject, at first View, seemed to promise. I 
admire and reverence that Spirit of Moderation and Candour that 
breathes through the whole Performance, and at the same Time lament 
the Period [is] so unfortunate as to require the Exertion of such ell 
in such a Cause. I hope the present Complexion of the Times will free 
you from having Recourse to such an Expedient which I am confident 
nothing but Necessity can have forced you to adopt.”® 

The subsequent English Act of Parliament of 1786°° (which au-_ 
thorised the consecration by the English primates and bishops of non- 
British subjects) provided the American Church with an episcopate 
when William White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated in Lam- 
beth Palace Chapel on 4 February, 1787.% 

Meanwhile several of Stuart’s friends in the United States had — 
suggested to him that he should return to that country, and Dr. David 
Griffth—the bishop-elect of Virginia®’—invited him to settle in that 
State. But this did not commend itself to Stuart who wrote to White :— 
bc . I must here acknowledge the Sense I have of Mr. Griffith’s 
friendly Remembrance of me, altho’ I despair of being able to accept of 
his kind Proposal. The Time has been when the Chance of obtaining 
a Settlement in that Part of Virginia wou’d have gratified my utmost 
Ambition. But, at my Time of Life, and with such riveted Prejudices | 
in Favor of a Government totally different from that of the United 1 
States, I am resolved not to look back having once put my Hand to 
the Plow.”** Nevertheless the correspondence with his former friends 
affected him very deeply: “I can scarcely refrain, [he wrote], from 
dropping a Tear to the Memory of my old Friends who are almost 
universally gone into Banishment and may be considered as dead to 
their Country and their Friends! I am the only refugee Clergyman 
in this Province. Beardsley, the Sayres, and, I believe, Dr. Seabury 

ae to White, 17 March 1784, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, 
. 9526 George III, c. 84. 

Dr, Samuel Seabury had already been consecrated by the Scottish Bishops 
in November 1784. The third consecration of the English succession took place 
when Dr. James Madison was consecrated at Lambeth on 19 September, 1790. 

°7Dr. Griffith was never consecrated owing to his inability to obtain the 


necessary funds for the voyage to England. He died in 1789. 
%8Letter, 17 June 1785, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 516. 
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are in Nova Scotia,® but I have as yet no Correspondence with them, 
the Distance not being less than 400 Miles . . . But I shall not regret 
the Disappointment and Chagrin I have hitherto met with, if it pleases 
God to make me the Instrument of spreading the Knowledge of His 
Gospel amongst the Heathen and | reclaiming only one Sheep of the 
House of Israel.’’?°° ry 


MINISTRY TO WHITES AND INDIANS 


The question of a school for the English children at Cataraqui (to 
which Stuart had alluded in his letter of 1 October, 1785*%) soon 
became an accomplished fact, for after a few months a school-house 
was built through the paternal oversight of the lieutenant-governor, 
General Hope, Stuart being appointed as its temporary principal while 
provision was made from government funds for an assistant master. 
The school was formally opened on 1 May (1786) with thirty pupils, 
those of the poorer classes being taught gratuitously.*°? In 1789 the 
school was said to be in a flourishing condition under the superin- 
tendence of a Mr. Donovan, who had been engaged as principal for a 
term of four years. The school was dependent on the tuition fees and 
on a small “gratuity” which Stuart himself gave.*®* 

During the year 1787 Stuart made several tours through the new 
English settlements, and at Easter he visited the Mohawks at the Bay 
of Quinté, where he administered the Sacrament “to six Indians, that 
being the first Occasion of that Nature since their Settlement there.” 
He found that their church had not yet been built, but that the materials 
were already prepared for its erection. Lewis Vincent, the Indian school- 
master, had been “diligent in his Duty,” and with his assistance Stuart 
was “preparing a Translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel” in the Mohawk 
language.*** 

A few weeks later Stuart paid a visit to New York and Phila- 
delphia, where he made enquiries on behalf of the S. P. G. as to the 
Society’s glebe at Fort Hunter. The result of his enquiries showed 

The Rev. John Beardsley, M. A., S. P. G. missionary in New England and 
N. Y., 1761-1776. Refugee N. Y. 1776. Transferred to Nova Scotia and later to 
New Brunswick. The Rev. John Sayre, S. P. G. missionary in N. Y. and New 
England, 1768-1779. Imprisoned but escaped to N. Y. Transferred to New Bruns- 
wick 1783; died 1784. The Rev. James Sayre (brother of the above), minister at 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Refugee; transferred to New Brunswick 1783. Bishop Seabury 
stopped in Nova Scotia on his return to America (1785) from Scotland and Eng- 


nd. 
100/ etter to (White?), quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 516. 
page 47, supra. 
1027 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 26 Sept. 1786; Journal, Vol. 24, p. 364. 
103Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, p. 16. 
1047 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 20 June 1787, Journal, Vol. 25, pp. 24-25. 
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that the glebe had not—as had been at first reported—been forfeited 
to the State.* 
In the following May (1788) Stuart made a long visit to the 
_ Mohawks on the Grand River, and on his return to Cataraqui (which 
was now first becoming known by its present name of Kingston’®*) he 
thus described his tour :— 


. . . He embarked with Captain Brant & 4 other Mohawks | 
on the 27th. of last May, and reached the head of Lake Ontario 
in 9 days (distant from Kingston about 200 miles) from whence > 
they proceeded on horseback about 25 miles to the Village 
called New Oswego, where he was well received. That on the 
Sunday following he preached and administered the Sacrament 
to 16 (four of them new Communicants), baptized 65 persons, 
7 of whom were adults, & married 3 couple. That the Mohawk | 
Village is pleasantly situated on a small but deep River—the 
Church about 60 feet in length & 45 in breadth,—built with 
squared logs and boarded on the outside and painted—with a> 
handsome steeple & bell, a pulpit, reading-desk & communion- _ 
table, with convenient pews. That the Church furniture lately _ 
given by Government not having arrived (though at the date of © 
Mr. Stuart’s letter at Niagara) he took with him the plate & r 
furniture which formerly belonged to their Church at Fort 
Hunter—a small organ was employed in the Service. That he : 
was accompanied on his return as far as Niagara (about 80 — 
miles) by Captain Brant and 15 other Mohawks who earnestly 
requested that he would visit them as often as possible, which 
he promised to do . . . That the number of the Mohawks at | 
the Grand River or Oswego is as follows: Men 120. Women | 


154. Children 125. Total 399.17 3 


In addition to this letter to the S. P. G., Stuart sent a more de- 
_ tailed description of his tour, and of other incidents, to William White :— 


“ 


. . I embarked in a Battoe with six Indians com- 
manded by Capt. Brant and coasted along the north Side of 
Lake Ontario about 200 Miles; and from the Head of the _ 
Lake we went 25 Miles, by Land, to the Mohawk Village on a 
the Grand River which empties into Lake Erie. These People 

were my former Charge, & the Society still stiles me their Mis- 
sionary. I found them conveniently situated on a beautiful * 
River, where the Soil is equal in Fertility to any I ever saw.— 
Their Village contains about 700 Souls and consists of a great ~ 
Number of good Houses with an elegant Church in the Centre: 

it has a handsome Steeple & Bell, and is well finished within. 

10% Letter, Stuart to S. P. G., 14 August 1787, Journal, Vol. 25, pp. 26-27. 
106zide the heading of Stuart’s next letter to the Society dated 12 July 1788, 
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Ves will be surprized when I tell you, they have a complete 
Service of Church Plate, crimson Furniture for the Pulpit &c 
with the Creed, Commandments, the Society’s & King’s Coat 
of Arms, all very large & elegant, and that the Psalmody was 
accompanied by an Organ. This Place is 90 Miles from Niagara 
and was uninhabited four years ago. I returned by the route of 
Niagara and visited that Settlement (they have as yet no 
Clergyman) and preached to a very large Audience. The In- 
crease of Population there is immense. And indeed, I was so 
pleased with that Country, where I found many of my old 
Parishioners, that I was strongly tempted to remove my Family 
to it. You may suppose it cost me a Struggle to refuse the 
unanimous & pressing Invitations of a large Settlement, with 
the additional Argument of a Subscription & other Emoluments 
amounting to near £300 New York Currency per annum more ~~ 
than I have here. But, on mature Reflection, I have determined 
to remain here. You will suppose me to be very rich or very 
distinterested: But I assure you neither is the Case. I have 
a comfortable House & good Farm here, and an excellent 
School for my Children in a very healthy Climate, and all these 
I could not have expected had I removed to Niagara. But that 
you may be convinced that I am determined to die rich, I have 
also declined an honorable & lucrative Appointment. Our new 
Settlements have been lately divided into four Districts (of 
which, this Place is the Capital of one, called New Mecklen- 
burg) and Courts of Justice are immediately to be opened. I 
had a Commission sent me as first Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. But, for Reasons which will readily occur to you, 
I returned it to Lord Dorchester*®* who left this Place a few 
Days ago. The Mention of these Circumstances you, perhaps, 
will call Vanity. But as any Anecdotes concerning you wou’d 
give me much Pleasure to hear, so I flatter myself that my 
Friends will be glad to find that even this Wilderness has its 
Politics, its Competitions, which, altho’ on a small Scale, serve 

to awaken Emulation & prevent Life from stagnating.”°° | 


az 


The offer of a judgeship is a signal proof—if any were needed— 
of the esteem with which Lord Dorchester and the government re- 
garded Stuart. It may be something more than a coincidence that in 
after years two of his sons, Sir James Stuart, Bart., and Andrew Stuart, 
became respectively Chief Justice and Solicitor-General of Lower Can- 
ada. 

Early in the following year (1789) Stuart again visited the Mo- 
hawks at the Bay of Quinté. He found that they had now finished the 
building of their church “without any assistance from the Public.” The 
church was “about 25 feet square, of framed Timbers and boarded,” 


108j, e, Sir Guy Carleton, K. B., = Dorchester, the Governor of Canada, 
109Quoted in Doc. Hist. ‘of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 518. 
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but the i ne was not yet finished. The catechist, Lewis Vincent, had 
left, but one of themselves was acting as school-master until another 
catechist could be appointed."° 


-~COMMISSARY FOR UPPER CANADA 


Some = later Stuart made a 400 mile journey in company 
with the Rev. John Langhorne, S. P. G. missionary at Fredericksburg, to 
attend the visitation of the Canadian clergy held in August by 
Dr. Charles Inglis, first bishop of Nova Scotia.%* At this important 
meeting Stuart preached before the bishop and his fellow-clergy, and 
on his return to Kingston Bishop Inglis appointed him as his commis- 
sary for Upper Canada. In a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. John Moore), the bishop wrote :— 


“The Western Settlements, which will hereafter require the _ 
Society’s [i. e. the S. P. G.] attention, are at so prodigious a 7 
distance from Quebec, that a Commissary at Quebec could be of _ 
little service there. I therefore appointed Mr. Stuart my Com- 
missary there, who is a very sensible man, of respectable char- 
acter and exemplary morals. Lord Dorchester was greatly 
pleased with this appointment.”?"? 


It was about this time that Stuart and his congregation at King- 
ston turned their attention to building a church, and in December a 
petition was sent to Lord Dorchester for a grant of the King’s Mills 
near the township.’’* The request was, however, not granted, although 
the governor’s council did not send their answer until March, 1791. 
Nevertheless, the people were determined to proceed with their design, 
and having opened a subscription list the vestry resolved on 25 October 
that the work of building a church should be set on foot.%* The build- 
ing was to be 40x32 feet and 12 feet high: its cost was to be £108, 
of which £80 had been collected.1*® In October, 1792, Stuart wrote 
to the S. P. G. that the church was “glazed and plastered,”"'® and in the 
following March he reported that “the new Church is a commodious & 
decent Edifice, it was plastered last Fall, and a temporary Pulpit & 
1107 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 7 October 1789; Journal, Vol. 25, p. 223. 
111The Rt. Rev. Charles Inglis (1734-1816), formerly S. P. G. missionary in 
Delaware and later rector of Trinity Church, N. Y., which he resigned in 1782 at 
a the close of the Revolutionary War. He was consecrated the first colonial bishop 
of the English Church on 12 August 1787, his jurisdiction extending (until 1793) 
over the whole of British North America. 

al 112Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, pp. 16-17. 

1187 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 5 January, 1790, Journal, Vol. 25, p. 279. a 
114Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, p. 25. 


1u5Letter, Stuart to S. P. G., 23 Feby. 1792, Journal, Vol. 26, p. 23. 
116] etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 12 October 1792, ibid, p. 78. 
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Reading-Desk erected in it, the whole expense of which was £172 cur- 
rency: but £28 remains to be raised by Subscription.”** It was, how- 
ever, more than a year later before Stuart informed the S. P. G. that 
“the Church is now finished with a Pulpit, Desk, Communion-table, 
— Pews, Cupola & Bell; but the Congregation having increased much it ap- 

se to be too small, and therefore they design to enlarge it by build- 


ing a Chancel at the end of it, as soon as material & workmen can 
be procured.” In August of this year (1794) Dr. Jacob Mountain, 
- first bishop of Quebec,”® held a visitation at’ Kingston and administered 


ut rite of confirmation in the new church.’”° 

id Meanwhile Stuart’s various duties had been increased by his ap- 
> pointment of chaplain to the Upper House of Assembly at a meeting 
y _of the first session of the colonial legislature in 1792.1*1 This appoint- 
ee _ ment necessitated his attendance at Niagara, where the House was then 
7 holding its sittings. During Stuart’s stay at Niagara on this occasion 


“Captn. Brant with the chief men and warriors of the Mohawks went 


: to Detroit to assist at a General Council of the Western Nations, which 
: 7 circumstance rendered his [Stuart’s] intended visit to their Village un- 
a _seasonable.”?** This conference of the Six Nations resulted in the un- 
_ happy war between the United States and the Indian tribes over the 


7 : vexed question of encroachments by the Americans on the Indian terri- 
- tory beyond the Ohio river. 
In July of this year (1792) General John Simcoe was installed as 


lieutenant-governor in the new church at Kingston.’** The new gover- 
Is i nor was a firm friend of the Church, and Stuart wrote to the S. P. G. 
h that he “seems determined to put the Church of England on as re- 
l. - spectable a footing as possible in this Province, from whose Counte- 
1, nance much may be expected.’’*4 
ag One of Stuart’s first duties as the bishop’s commissary was to in- 
1- spect the letters of ordination of a Mr. Bryan of Cornwall, who turned 
8, out to be a “self-ordained” clergyman. Soon after this a Mr. Boutellier 
» d _ established himself at Niagara, and upon enquiry into his credentials he 
= also proved to be an imposter. Stuart very properly inhibited him but 
“ -Boutellier continued to preach and hold services until some months 
S later when the Rev. Robert Addison was appointed by the Society to 
: 117Letter, Stuart to S. P. G., 19 March 1793, Ibid., p. 166. 
= ~~ = Stuart to S. P. G., (undated, but probably September 1794), Ibid., pp. 
Af ! | Me Rt. Rev. Jacob Mountain, D. D., (1749-1825), consecrated on 7 July 
7 120] etter, Stuart to S. P. G., (undated), Journal, Vol. 26, p. 300. 

121Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 519. 

» 1227 etters, Stuart to S. P. G., 12 October 1792, Journal, Vol. 26, p. 77. . 

The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, p. 20. 

7 247 etter, 12 October 1792, Journal, Vol. 26, p. 77. 
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« 
that cure.1*° With the Rev. John Langhorne (S. P. G. missionary 


at Fredericksburg) Stuart encountered some difficulties owing to this 
gentleman’s uncompromising attitude to the Presbyterians and Dis- 
senters. A native of Wales'*® and educated at St. Bees College, Cum- 
berland, Langhorne had been appointed by the Society in 1787 on the 
recommendation of Dr. Porteus, Bishop of Chester.’*7 His unfortunate 
aptitude for improvising songs on the Methodists, and his controversy 
with the local Presbyterian minister caused Stuart considerable uneasi- 
ness. Nevertheless, in spite of his eccentricities, Langhorne was a 
zealous and devoted missionary who laboured for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in an itinerant mission of a huge extent.?*® 


A transcription of Stuart’s letters during the last twenty years 
_ of his life would occupy very considerable space and would extend greatly 
beyond the confines of this brief biography. Within a year or two 
“ after he had established himself at Kingston his labours began to as- 
sume a more ordered sequence of recurring visits to the English and 
Mohawk settlements whenever he could space the time from his many 

duties in the township and its immediate neighbourhood. 
As time went on Stuart found that the Mohawks were becoming 
“diminished in number, impoverished by idleness & drunkeness, and 
rapidly losing all pretensions to respectability of character, either re- 


__ Tigious or political,”’**® but after a further visit in the following year he 
? was able to give a more encouraging account of them, “both at the Bay 

of Quenti and at the Grand River.” _ 


. . That General Prescott,*° at the request of the 
a Mohawks at the Bay, has rebuilt and enlarged their Church, 
; 40 feet long by 25, completely weather-boarded & shingled, 
_ with an handsome steeple & bell. The King’s Arms, the Creed oy 
& Commandments formerly sent over by Government, are ie 
placed over the Communion Table. There is a decent pulpit, . 
reading-desk, Communion Table, & 12 pews. A stove & pipes : 
have been purchased with the remainder of the £50 some time 
since given for the repairs of the church; so that when the out- 
side is painted, nothing more will be wanting, as they have pre- 
served the Communion Plate & Furniture given by Queen Anne : 
to their Chapel at Fort Hunter. He found the scholars to be 
very few, not to be imputed to inattention in the Master (for 

125] etters, Stuart to S. P. G., Journal, Vol. 26, passim. 

126 Mr, Langhorne no doubt belonged to the well known Welsh family of 
Laugharne which has been settled in Pembrokeshire since the 13th. century. The 
alteration + in the spelling of the name occurs in some instances. 

_ 427Hawkins, Annals of the Dioccse of Toronto, p. 27. 

128] bid. p. 43. 

129] etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 3 August 1797, Journal, Vol. 27, p. 235. 
130Robert Prescott (1725-1816) succeeded Lord Dorchester as governor of 
Canada in 1796, 
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they speak of him in terms of approbation) but to the scattered 
situation of the houses 6 miles along the banks of the Bay, and 
to their indolent habits. However, after compromising some 
small differences, he appointed Church wardens, and made such 
regulations as, he trusts, will prove of future benefit. Divine 
Service is regularly performed there on Sundays by a son of 
q their principal Chief, who also understands English, & who 
My values himself much on being a god-son of the Bishop of Nova 
1 Scotia.‘** They promised to be more punctual in sending their 

4 


children to School. The number now at\the Bay amounts to 
only 135. Many went away last Fall to the Grand River. 
It would be more pleasing to him to be enabled to transmit 
- more satisfactory accounts to the Society of the religious im- 
- provements of these antient Subjects of their Charity, but he 
| always has on this subject a scrupulous regard to Truth. These 
people indeed labour under great disadvantages, being placed 
among White People professing Christianity, but from whose 
examples they cannot receive any advantage. They have no 
resident teacher, no person of established authority among them- 
selves, no written Laws to refer to; & the propensity almost 
universal among Indians to strong liquors—these, with other 
powerful causes, operate too strongly against the feeble efforts 
that have hitherto been made towards a thorough Civilization 
of the Aborigines of that country. And he may add for an un- 
doubted fact, that wherever a nation, or tribe, of Indians has 
been placed in the neighbourhood of, or entirely surrounded 
by, White People, they have rapidly diminished, or become ex- 
tinct, in a few years. At the same time he must acknowledge 
that the Mohawks are docile, & tolerably well acquainted with 
the essential Doctrines of Christianity, & ’tis his opinion that 
if any young man could be found possessed of such a portion 
of primitive zeal as would induce him to undertake the in- 
struction of these people merely from religious motives, much 
fruit might be expected from his labours. And even, if his suc- 
cess with the Indians should fall short, he might be of use to 
the White people who are now literally sheep without a shep- 
herd. For it frequently happens that when he does duty at the 
Mohawk village, the Church cannot contain those who attend. 
But the Mohawks settled at the Grand River, 200 miles 
distant, are much more numerous than those of the Bay. They 
are under the more immediate eye and protection of Govern- 
ment, & are, in a great measure, directed by Captain Brant, 
a sensible & enterprising Chief. And their local situation pro- 
cures them a constant influx of inhabitants from the other 
branches of the [Iroquois] Confederacy, or Five Nations. Be- 
sides, a large tract of valuable land assigned to them at the late 
peace, has been so judiciously managed by Captain Brant as 
181This was a son of the chief “Little Abraham” at whose baptism Bishop 
Inglis (then curate of Trinity Church, N. Y.) had stood sponsor when he visited 


the Mohawks at Canajohare in 1770. c. f. Letter, Inglis to the Rev. Samuel John- 
son, D. D. (New York Hist. Soc.’s collection.) 
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to induce many from other tribes to incorporate with them. 
They have an handsome Church in which Divine Service is 
regularly performed by one of the Mohawks, & Mr. Addison 
visits them four times a year. Their numbers amount to 522 
souls. Captain Brant has made pressing solicitation to the 
Bishop for a resident Clergyman, & his Lordship is well dis- 
posed to comply with it. But the difficulties in selecting a 
proper person for that important charge have been hitherto 
insurmountable. The political principles of one qualified for 
it seem to be at least second to those of a religious nature. — 
Therefore, if even the present obstacle respecting American 7 
Episcopal Ordinations were removed, yet the risque would be © 
very considerable in a political view from the choice of an | 
American. The difficulties in procuring one from England he — 
need not mention. He considers however that their worthy — 
Bishop & the Gentlemen administering the Government of the 


brace the first opportunity of doing it. 

His own Mission has undergone but little alteration. His 
Congregation is numerous & respectable. The Church is com- © 
pletely finished & painted within & without. Nothing appears — 
but peace & harmony. And notwithstanding the ground the 
Methodists have gained in that country, he is happy in saying 
that they have not made a single convert in the Town of | 
Kingston. As long as his health will permit he means to con- 
tinue his occasional visits to the distant Settlements until more 
Clergymen can be procured. Having lately returned from 
the Bay, he expects to see Oswegathchie & Cornwall in the 
course of the Winter. He says that old age is advancing, but, 
he thanks God, his constitution is firm & good. And if he can 
be instrumental in sowing the seed, & preparing an unculti- 
vated soil for more skilful labourers in the vineyard, he shall 
think his time & labours well bestowed.**? ; 


As time went on Stuart enlarged his property round his rectory 
by receiving further grants of land from the government to which 
he was entitled as a “United Empire Loyalist.” His sons, George Okill, 
James and Andrew, being professional men, received 1,200 acres each, 
and his merchant sons, John and Charles (afterwards sheriffs), each 
obtained 600 acres “as became young men of their condition.” Similarly, 
his daughters each received 200 acres on their marriage or on attain- 
ing their majority. The Stuart property came to be known as “Stuart- 
ville,” and the streets called Arch, Deacon, George, Okill, and Stuart, 
took their names from his family. Stuart’s house stood near the site 
of the Murney Tower.*** His eldest son, Archdeacon George Okill 
Stuart, lived in the house after Stuart’s death: in course of time it be- 


1827 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 11 October 1798, Journal, Vol. 27, pp. 379-383. 
133Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785- 1811, pp. 22- 23. 
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came the centre of Queen’s University and it is still the residence of 
the Principal.*** 

In 1799 the University of Pennsylvania conferred upon Stuart the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. This complimentary gesture from his 
Alma Mater to one who had consistently refused to return to the coun- 
try of his birth because of his loyalty to the English government, was 
rightly felt by Stuart to be of the highest value.**® About this time 
Stuart was appointed chaplain to the garrison at Kingston. The emolu- 
ments of this post secured him a reasonable maintenance, and with the 
property which he had acquired he now felt that his situation was 
peculiarly blest. ‘How mysterious,” he wrote, “are the Ways of Provi- 
dence. How short sighted are we! Some Years ago I thought it a 
great hardship to be banished into this Wilderness and wou’d have i 
imagined myself completely happy cou’d I have exchanged it for a 4 

Place in the delightful City of Philadelphia. Now the best Wish we 
can form for our dearest Friends is to have them removed to us.”*** 
The ordination of his eldest son, George Okill Stuart, in June, 1800, 7 
by the bishop of Quebec must have given Stuart the keenest satisfac- 7 
tion.**? 
Stuart’s influence with the Mohawks continued to exercise a bene- 7 ; 
ficent control among the tribesmen who were still prone to outbursts _—_ 
of lawlessness. In a letter of 28 October, 1802, he mentions “an 
unfortunate misunderstanding between two of the principal Mohawk 
Chiefs, which divided the village into two parties, between whom a fray 
ensued, in which two men were killed and several badly wounded. 
While things were in this state he (Stuart) thought it prudent to dis- 
continue his visits. At length they very humbly requested his inter- 
position. Accordingly he went, convened them in the church, & was 
happy to find them well inclined to second his views for the restoration 
f peace and good neighbourhood among them.” In the same letter 
he reported that owing to the great increase in his Kingston congre- 
al “at the Easter Meeting, the Church being too small, they agreed 


to add about 20 feet to the building & to erect a gallery. This has been 
done, and the whole will be completely finished, plaistered & painted 
in the course of a month. They shall then have 18 additional pews, 


a gallery containing 100 persons.”*** 


1847. R. Glover & D. D. Calvin, A Corner of Empire: The Old Ontario 

Strand, p. 28. 
i 135] etter, Stuart (to Bp. White ?), 21 October 1799, quoted in Doc. Hist. of 
Vol. IV, p. 519. 

136] etter, Stuart (to Bp. White ?), 26 November 1798, Ibid. 

137The Rev. G. O. Stuart had graduated at Harvard, Cambridge, U. S. A. 
He received the cure of York (now Toronto. J, c.f. sone, : Stuart to S. P. G., 12 
October 1800, Journal, Vol. 28, 
138Journal, Vol. 28, pp. 335-336. 
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4 
to induce many nany from other tribes to incorporate with them. 
They have an handsome Church in which Divine Service is 
regularly performed by one of the Mohawks, & Mr. Addison 
visits them four times a year. Their numbers amount to 522 
souls. Captain Brant has made pressing solicitation to the 

_ Bishop for a resident Clergyman, & his Lordship is well dis- 
- posed to comply with it. But the difficulties in selecting a 
proper person for that important charge have been hitherto 
insurmountable. The political principles of one qualified for 
it seem to be at least second to those of a religious nature. 
Therefore, if even the present obstacle respecting American 
_ Episcopal Ordinations were removed, yet the risque would be 
very considerable in a political view from the choice of an 
American. The difficulties in procuring one from England he 
need not mention. He considers however that their worthy 
Bishop & the Gentlemen administering the Government of the 
_ Province, are the proper judges of the matter, & will em- 
brace the first opportunity of doing it. 

His own Mission has undergone but little alteration. His 
Congregation is numerous & respectable. The Church is com- 
pletely finished & painted within & without. Nothing appears 
but peace & harmony. And notwithstanding the ground the 
Methodists have gained in that country, he is happy in saying 
that they have not made a single convert in the Town of 
Kingston. As long as his health will permit he means to con- 
tinue his occasional visits to the distant Settlements until more 
Clergymen can be procured. Having lately returned from 
the Bay, he expects to see Oswegathchie & Cornwall in the 
course of the Winter. He says that old age is advancing, but, 
he thanks God, his constitution is firm & good. And if he can 
be instrumental in sowing the seed, & preparing an unculti- 
vated soil for more skilful labourers in the vineyard, he shall 
think his time & labours well bestowed."*? 


As time went on Stuart enlarged his property round his rectory 
by receiving further grants of land from the government to which 
he was entitled as a “United Empire Loyalist.” His sons, George Okill, 
James and Andrew, being professional men, received 1,200 acres each, 
and his merchant sons, John and Charles (afterwards sheriffs), each 
obtained 600 acres “as became young men of their condition.” Similarly, 
his daughters each received 200 acres on their marriage or on attain- 
ing their majority. The Stuart property came to be known as “Stuart- 
ville,” and the streets called Arch, Deacon, George, Okill, and Stuart, 
took their names from his family. Stuart’s house stood near the site 
of the Murney Tower.*** His eldest son, Archdeacon George Okill 
Stuart, lived in the house after Stuart’s death: in course of time it be- 


1827 etter, Stuart to S. P. G., 11 October 1798, Journal, Vol. 27, pp. 379-383. 
133Voung, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, pp. 22-23, 
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came the centre of Queen’s University and it is still the residence of 
the Principal.*** 

In 1799 the University of Pennsylvania conferred upon Stuart the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. This complimentary gesture from his 
Alma Mater to one who had consistently refused to return to the coun- 
try of his birth because of his loyalty to the English government, was 
rightly felt by Stuart to be of the highest value.*** About this time 
Stuart was appointed chaplain to the garrison at Kingston. The emolu- 
ments of this post secured him a reasonable/maintenance, and with the 
property which he had acquired he now felt that his situation was 
peculiarly blest. ‘How mysterious,” he wrote, “are the Ways of Provi- 
dence. How short sighted are we! Some Years ago I thought it a 
great hardship to be banished into this Wilderness and wou’d have 
imagined myself completely happy cou’d I have exchanged it for a 
Place in the delightful City of Philadelphia. Now the best Wish we 
can form for our dearest Friends is to have them removed to us.’’*¢ 
The ordination of his eldest son, George Okill Stuart, in June, 1800, 
by the bishop of Quebec must have given Stuart the keenest satisfac- 
tion.**? 

Stuart’s influence with the Mohawks continued to exercise a bene- 
ficent control among the tribesmen who were still prone to outbursts 
of lawlessness. In a letter of 28 October, 1802, he mentions “an 
unfortunate misunderstanding between two of the principal Mohawk 
Chiefs, which divided the village into two parties, between whom a fray 
ensued, in which two men were killed and several badly wounded. 
While things were in this state he (Stuart) thought it prudent to dis- 
continue his visits. At length they very humbly requested his inter- 
position. Accordingly he went, convened them in the church, & was 
happy to find them well inclined to second his views for the restoration 
of peace and good neighbourhood among them.” In the same letter 
he reported that owing to the great increase in his Kingston congre- 
gation “at the Easter Meeting, the Church being too small, they agreed 
to add about 20 feet to the building & to erect a gallery. This has been 
done, and the whole will be completely finished, plaistered & painted 
in the course of a month. They shall then have 18 additional pews, 
and a gallery containing 100 persons.”!** 


184T, R, Glover & D. D. Calvin, A Corner of Empire: The Old Ontario 
Strand, 28. 
1357 etter, Stuart (to Bp. White ?), 21 October 1799, quoted in Doc. Hist. of 
N.Y. Vol. IV, p. 519. 

136] etter, Stuart (to Bp. White ?), 26 November 1798, Ibid. 
4 137The Rev. G. O. Stuart had graduated at Harvard, Cambridge, U. S. A. 


He received the cure of York (now Toronto.), c. f. Letter, Stuart to S. P. G., 12 
October 1800, Journal, Vol. 28, p. 128. 
138Journal, Vol. 28, pp. 335-336. : 
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On 24 November, 1807, Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea), for many 
years the universally acknowledged Paramount Chief of the Mohawks 
and Stuart’s life-long friend, died at his home on Lake Ontario and 
was buried in the precincts of the church which he and his followers 
had built in the Mohawk village on the Grand River. His youngest 
son, John (Ahyouwaeghs), succeeded him in the chieftainship, and in 
1827 he was made a captain in the British army and superintendent 
of the Six Nations of the Iroquois. His untimely death from cholera 
in 1832 deprived the Mohawks of an enlightened and courageous 
leader.1*° Meanwhile the Mohawks were never absent from Stuart’s 
thoughts, and in his last letter to the S. P. G. (dated 2 January, 1811) 
he reported that he had appointed “a discreet young Mohawk” as the 
new schoolmaster at the Bay of Quinté.1*° “Dr. Stuart lived among 
the Mohawks,” said one who knew him, “as a father among his chil- 
dren, and he was loved the more the better he was known; for his 
life was a living example of what he preached.”*** 

John Stuart entered into rest on 15 August, 1811, in the seventy- 
first year of his age and the forty-first of his ministry, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Kingston. Here in course of time he was sur- 
rounded by his wife and many of his descendants. The family tomb 
is kept in excellent condition by John Stuart’s great-great-grandson, 
Sir Campbell Stuart, G. C. M. G., K. B. E. The entry in the register 
of Stuart’s burial is in the handwriting of the Rev. John Langhorne and 


“The Rev. Dr. John Stuart, the first Church of England Rj 
Minister of Kingston, was interred August 17th, 1811.” 


reads :— 


His wife, Mrs. Jane Stuart, survived him for nearly ten years and 
died at Kingston on 10 June, 1821."** 


a EstiMATES OF His PERSON AND CHARACTER 


In personal appearance Stuart resembled his three brothers, James, 


Andrew and Charles, who were men of tall stature and of great physical 
strength,*** and to this circumstance Stuart was known among his 


139], W. Lydekker, The Faithful Mohawks, pp. 188-189. 
140Journal, Vol. 30, p. 187. 
«441 Hawkins, Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, p. 16. 
_-—- 142 Young, The Parish Register of Kingston, 1785-1811, p. 163. 
143] bid., p. 24. 
144James died young. Andrew and Charles lived to an advanced age in Penn- 
sylvania: they had been staunch supporters of the “Patriot” cause during the Revo- 
i od he Letter, the Rev. G. O. Stuart, quoted in Doc, Hist. of N. Y., Vol. 
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friends as “The little gentleman.”*** The following personal anecdotes 
of Stuart give some interesting sidelights into his disposition and char- 
acter. The Rev. J. H. B. Mountain (a son of the first bishop of 
Quebec) wrote :— 


“I have nothing more than mere boyish reminiscences of 
the Canadian Clergy. Their peculiarities of manner and dress 
etc. amused my idle mind, which, at that age, took little note 
of essential qualities. Dr. Stuart was a man of a higher stamp 
than the rest, but even of him my recollections are equally 
childish. I remember him as a very fine elderly man, of lofty 
stature and powerful frame; very kind to me, and to every 
body, though rather caustic and dry in manner; of a somewhat 
stately bearing as conceiving himself the lineal descendant of 
the legitimate Monarch, but merging that pride in the humility 
of his ministerial function . . . He was diligent and charitable, 
and sought health and recreation in cultivating his farm and 
garden; and on fine summer evenings he loved to sit on the 
(lake) shore and play upon his flute, till some of his parish- 
ioners, brought up in the Puritan school, objected to a Minis- 
ter’s “whistling tube” as a worldly vanity, and he laid it aside 
forever—not without indulging in a smile at their absurdity— 
but influenced by 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

“He was subject to occasional attacks of gout, and when 
a fit came on he walked into the lake, and stood there some 
time to soak his shoes and stockings, and then walked at a 
striding pace till they became quite dry. This he found an im- 
mediate, complete, and safe cure. He had a strong, hardy, 
active frame of body, travelled much on foot and on horseback, 
and could bear severe exercise. I recollect five sons and two 
daughters, most of whom, I believe, are now dead. This is in- 
deed a meagre account of a man of his dignity and acquire- 
ments, and exemplary character, in whose house I sojourned 
when a mere boy, and when his sons and daughters were to me 
more attractive companions than their venerable father.”*** 


To these reminiscences may be added a letter written in 1847 
by Chief Justice Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart: (whom Stuart 
called his “sixth son”) :— | 


“T do, indeed, very well recollect the excellent Dr. Stuart, 
though I was too young fully to appreciate his worth. You 
know, I dare say, how I came to be for nearly three years an 
intimate of his family. He had been an intimate friend of 
my father’s during the five or six years that our family lived in 
Kingston, between 1791 and 1798. My father became indebted 


145James died young. Andrew and Charles lived to an advanced age in Penn- 
sylvania: they had been staunch supporters of the “Patriot” cause during the 
Revolutionary War. Letter, the Rev. G. O. Stuart, quoted in Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 
Vol. IV, p. 520. 


446 Oyoted in Hawkins’ Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, pp. 
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to him in the course of some transactions about land, and had 
given him a bond for the amount. 

“Mr. Stuart (for he was not then D. D.) was Chaplain 
to the Legislative Council, which occasioned him to make an 
annual visit to York, and though I was but a child, I well re- 
member the circumstances of his coming to our house near 
York, to which we had removed but a few months before from 
Kingston, the first time after my poor father’s early and sud- 
den death; and his giving up to my mother, or rather destroy- 
ing in her presence, the obligation of my father, which he 
held, declaring that he would never consent to receive any 
part of the amount under the sadly-altered circumstances in 
which she was placed. When the Session closed, and he was 
about to return to Kingston, he strongly urged my mother 
to allow him to take me with him, thinking that more could 
be done for me at that important period of my life than was 
likely to be done for me if I remained at home. Mr. Strachan, 
our present Bishop,'** had then just opened his excellent school 
at Kingston; and I recollect Mr. Stuart’s account of the new 
school, and his earnest representations to my mother of the 
great advantage it would be to me to be sent there. 

“T was sent with him, and lived about three years in his 
family, treated in all respects as tenderly and kindly as if I 
had been his son. These are noble traits in his character, 
when it is considered that it had been an arduous struggle 
for him, for many years, to bring up and educate his own large 
family of eight children upon the income of a Missionary; and 
that he had not yet got through the difficulties which these 
unavoidable expenses had thrown upon him. 

“T perfectly well remember Dr. Stuart’s person and man- 
ner, and his peculiar style of conversation; and I retain im- 
pressions of his disposition and character which, I dare say, 
are tolerably correct . . . Dr. Stuart had received in his youth 
a good classical education, and retained through life a relish 
for the beauties of Greek and Latin authors. He had been, 
I think, extremely well grounded in both languages, took 
pleasure in mastering difficult passages, and was fond of tracing 
words in our language to their Greek and Latin roots, and of 
puzzling his young acquaintances by his perfect recollection and 
critical application of all sorts of crabbed rules. He had formed 
an acquaintance, either before or during the American Revo- 
lution, with Bishops Inglis and White, and afterwards, of 
course, with his own Diocesan, Dr. Mountain, with all of whom 
he maintained a correspondence, and of whom I used to hear 
him speak with great respect and admiration. There was some- 
thing in Dr. Stuart’s appearance that could not fail to make 
a most favourable impression. He was about six feet two 
inches in height—not corpulent, and not thin,—but with fine 
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147The Rt. Rev. John Strachan (1778-1867), first bishop of Toronto (1839) 
had been a former pupil of Stuart. 
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masculine features, expanded chest, erect figure; straight, well- 
formed limbs, and a free, manly carriage, improved by a fond- 
ness in his youth for athletic exercises, particularly fencing. 
From my recollection of him at this moment, I should say that 
I have seen no one who came so fully up to the idea one is 
led to form of a fine old Roman—a man capable of enduring 
and defying anything in a good cause; incapable—absolutely 
incapable of stooping to anything in the least degree mean or 
unworthy. 

“Circumstances had imposed upon him the necessity of 
frugality, but he submitted to the necessity cheerfully and with 
a good grace; and there was, indeed, in him that natural sim- 
plicity of character and contempt of ostentation, that it cost 
him apparently no painful efforts. Any one who can speak 
from memory of the early days of Kingston, will tell you how 
much and how sincerely Dr. Stuart was loved and respected 
by every one; how cheerful and instructive his society was; 
and how amusing, from the infinity of anecdotes which his ob- 
servation and his excellent memory had enabled him to col- 
lect and keep always in readiness to illustrate his lessons, 
and impress more strongly his good advice, and the cautions 
which were often addressed to his young friends. 

“He was especially intolerant of anything like levity of 
deportment in Church; indeed, the Church was so small, and 
the Doctor’s apostolic figure and appearance so strikingly con- 
spicuous in it, that few would venture to run the risk of the re- 
buke he would be sure to give if the occasion called for it. 
I remember when some young officers in the military forces, 
who had not been long in the parish, were venturing to whis- 
per rather too audibly, and apparently forgetting the purpose 
for which they had come there, how the worthy pastor most 
effectually brought them to a sense of their transgression by 
simply suspending his reading, which of course, after the pause 
had lasted a few seconds, drew the eyes of all towards him, 
and of the unlucky young officers with the rest, when they found 
him looking sternly into their pew, with his finger directed to- 
wards them in a manner rather painfully significant. I do not 
believe they repeated their offence while at Kingston. 

“Dr. Stuart was exceedingly kind to young people, fond 
of their society—taking an interest in their plans and prospects, 
and anxious to repress, in a good-natured way, any little follies 
which he feared might be injurious to them. No Clergyman, 
I think, could be more universally respected and beloved than 
he was by his people, and between him and the members of 
other religious communities there was always a kindly feeling. 
He could not recede from what he thought to be right, under 
the pressure of any circumstances; but he abhorred contention, 
and there was, indeed, too much natural dignity of character 
about him to permit him to involve himself in anything of the 

kind. I think I have known no one whom it would be more 
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difficult to coerce or to mislead. He was remarkable for his 
knowledge of the human character, and seldom, I fancy, mis- 
taken in his estimate of those who came in his way. You 
may doubt whether this is not a partial account—but it is not. 


“Upper Canada, and Kingston along with it, have wonder- 
fully improved since Dr. Stuart built his unpretending-looking 
parsonage on Stuart’s Point, which stood till within a few 
months past, a memorial of the simplicity of those early times ; 
but it is not likely that Kingston will have to boast, in many ; 
generations, a character more interesting and venerable than 
that of its first pastor.’’*** : 


148Quoted in Hawkins’ Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, pp. 20-26. i 
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=> 
_ JAMES CITY PARISH IN — 
By G. MacLaren Brydon 


HE Parish of James City in Virginia, (now in the diocese of 

: Southern Virginia), was the first parish established in the first 
a permanent English colony in America, and today, although in 
an unorganized state, is the oldest parish of the American Church. The 
first rector was a man whose name has lived through more than three 
centuries as a writer of stories of travel and adventure in far coun- 
tries; who in his own day was responsible perhaps more than anyone 


: else for the widespread interest throughout the England of the Jacobean 
period in overseas colonization and maritime exploration and adven- 
ture. 


That this first rector of Jamestown never visited his parish is be- 
yond the mark; he exercised his authority as rector by the appointment 
of a vicar to serve as the actual curate of the parish. The world has 
long known that vicar, because he wrote his name in large letters across 
the face of the story of the first days of the colony at Jamestown by 
the very character of his work: but the name of the rector has re- 
mained hidden in the writings of Captain John Smith. The Reverend 
Richard Hakluyt, writer, geographer, professor of geography at Ox- 
ford University and prebend of Westminster Cathedral was the rector; 
the Reverend Robert Hunt, who had been vicar of Reculver, Kent, 
was his vicar. 

Captain John Smith, writing of conditions in Virginia after the 
colony had become fairly well established, stated: 


“They have builded many pretty villages, faire houses, and ps 

Chapels, which are grown good Benefices of 120 pounds a im 
yeare, besides their own Mundall industry. But James Towne 
was 500 pounds a yeare as they say, appointed by the Coun- 
cell here, allowed by the Councell there, and confirmed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his Grace Primate and Metro- 
politan of England, an. 1605, to Master Richard Hacluit, 
_ Prebend of Westminster; who by his authority sent Master 
Robert Hunt an honest religious and couragious Divine: dur- 
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ing whose life our factions were oft qualified our wants and 
_ greatest extremities so comforted that they seemed easie in 
comparison of what we endured after his memorable death.’ 
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ine THE PARISH IN VIRGINIA 


Throughout the first two generations and more of its colonial life, 
Virginia, as the only colony in which-at that time the Anglican Church 
was established, was striving to solve the problems of ecclesiastical 
life and administration under terrific handicaps of frontier conditions 
in a new land: and in endeavoring to solve these problems was de- 
veloping methods which were adopted later in other colonies into which 
the Church came. The colony received the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of the Anglican Church wholeheartedly, and made that its Es- 
tablished Church; but no bishop was ever sent to establish a diocese, 
to confirm and ordain; and there were no proper administrative or 
executive officers to enforce ecclesiastical law and spiritual discipline, 
or serve as leaders of a growing life. Nor was Virginia either then, 
or ever during the colonial period, within or a part of any diocese in 
England.? Consequently the laity of the Church in Virginia were com- 
pelled to form the best ecclesiastical government they could out of the 
material they had in order to conserve the forms of the Church. Upon 
the temporal side the General Assembly, the legislature of the colony, 
acted to establish parishes and to decide disputes and questions re- 
garding temporalities coming to it from the parishes. It established 
new parishes and developed the vestry as the body governing the tem- 
poralities of the parish; and it directed that the Church should be 
governed by the Constitutions and Canons of the Church of England. 
As regards spiritual authority however, the Church in Virginia con- 
sisted of simply a group of parishes without any colonial authority 
above them in spiritual matters. 

From this condition grew the one distinctly American institution, 
the Parish Vestry. Starting as a committee of four “religious and 
better disposed” men as ordered in the laws of Sir Thomas Dale in 
1610, it developed until it became by legal enactment the parish vestry 
of twelve men elected by the landholders of the parish as their one 
permanent governing body. The Vestry fought for and won the right 
to elect their own ministers; and, as ministers came and went accord- 

1Captain John Smith’s Works. English Scholars’ Edition, Vol. II, p. 958, 
“Haclult” as Capt. Smith spells it is, of course, Hakluyt. 

2William Stevens Perry. Papers Relating to the History of the Church in 
Virginia, 1650-1776. See the two letters of President William Nelson, pp. 532-34. 


See also HistorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Vol. X, 
p. 87. Ingram, “Early English Colonies in America,” pp. 60-64. =v] 
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ing to their own desire or the conditions that arose, the vestry contin- 
ued as the one abiding and continuing institution. 

The “Lawes, Divine, Politique and Martiall” promulgated by Sir 
Thomas Dale in Virginia in 1610 directed that? 


“every minister, where he is resident, within the same Fort or 
Fortress, Townes, or Towne, shall chuse unto him, foure of 


the abuses and neglects of the people in theire duties, and 
service to God, as also due reparation and keeping of the church 
handsome and fitted with all reverent observances thereunto 


belonging.” 


; Two entirely distinct classes of duties appear at once in this law; 
and both imposed upon the vestries: on the one hand the temporal 
care of the parish; on the other a spiritual responsibility bearing upon 
human relationships and frailties. This spiritual responsibility was 

later enacted into the laws requiring the vestry to keep in touch with 
_ the life of the parish sufficiently to present to the grand jury all of- 


{ _ poor, to provide for the sick, and to take charge of orphans, and bind 
- them out to masters who would feed, clothe and teach them.* 


a. 4 thority in the colony than the parish would seem to be the reason why 


vestry. Because, if this had not been done, the only person in the 
whole colony, outside the officials of the county courts themselves, 
- who would have sufficient authority to raise his voice against moral 
offences, would have been the incumbent minister of the parish, and 
he standing alone with no bishop or higher spiritual authority back of 
him to uphold him, or to hear an appeal against him in case of arbi- 
trary action. This duty, placed upon a body of which the minister 
was ex-officio the presiding officer, was at the same time a spur to him 
3 : incite him to insistence upon moral standards, and also a check upon 


— 


any possibly arbitrary action upon his part. 

The situation was abnormal at best; and for this very reason it 
was all the more essential that the utmost care should be taken in the 
selection of the ministers who should become incumbents or rectors. 
The very innate sense of need of spiritual leaders, and of insistence 
upon the upholding of moral standards, made it impossible for the 
laity of the Church to condone the misconduct of immoral or unworthy 


> 

8Peter Force. Historical Tracts, III. 
4For the laws governing the Vestry see W. W. Hening, Virginia Statutes at 
1619-1808. 
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clergymen. They never did; but to the end of the colonial period 
sought to refuse or to eject the unworthy ones who came.’ The minis- 
ter found his lot of spiritual leadership all the harder because he stood 
alone: but the great majority of them stood the test, and to the clergy 
of Virginia as a class is due in large part the stressing of the spiritual 
values and the emphasis upon spiritual ideals that went to make up 
the character of the Virginian people and the standards of the life of 
their day. 

The civil responsibilities of the vestries made it necessary that 
parish boundaries be very strictly defined, in order that each vestry 
might know how far its responsibility of administration, and its au- 
thority to assess taxes extended. For this reason the organization of 
a parish as a geographical unit came first, and the election of a vestry 
with authority to officiate as such within that particular territory came 
afterward. Throughout the whole colonial period every acre of in- 
habited land in Virginia was in some definite and organized parish. 
This fact had a profound effect upon the thought and action of the 
Church. It survived the period of the Church’s prostration, and re- 
mains strongly impressed upon the Church in the diocese of Virginia 
today: parish boundary still touches boundary, and every foot of land 
in the diocese is in some parish. The parish boundaries set the limits 
within which it is the duty of rector and vestry to seek out and minis- 
ter to all sick and needy folk, and to provide adequate services of the 
Church. 

Another element which strongly influenced the organization of 
the parish in Virginia was the far-reaching effect of the cultivation of 
tobacco as both the money-crop and the medium of exchange. In the 
beginning of colonization the plan of organization of both civil and 
ecclesiastical units provided for the establishment of “Cities” or Hun- 
dreds, each of which was envisioned as a town with its immediately 
adjoining suburban territory.° As the cultivation of tobacco extended, 
the township idea was necessarily given up. That particular form of 
agriculture requires wide acres and large farms; and the whole course 
of development of the colony proved to be against the building up of 
large towns or closely populated centers. The colonial government, in 
obedience to urging by the Crown, enacted laws over and over again for 
the establishment of towns as markets, but towns even when estab- 
lished did not grow. With a population estimated to be about half a 


5Sce article, New Light upon the History of the Church in Colonial Virginia 
in HistorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProresTtANT Episcopal Cuurcu, Vol. X, pp. 
69-103. Especially pp. 84-90. 

6HisToRICAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProtesTANT Episcopat Cuurcn, Vol. X, pp. 
86-87 and footnotes. 
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million in 1776, Williamsburg, with less than three thousand inhabitants, 
was the largest town. 

Instead of the township, the county having an area of several 
hundred square miles became the unit of legislative government and 
judicial administration. Such a county would usually have two par- 
ishes, each parish having a mother-church and, (except in these of 
smaller extent), from one to three or four chapels of ease, all under 
the charge of one incumbent minister and one vestry. Because there 
were no towns and no town meetings the church became the com- 
munity center, and people came to it to give and receive the gossip 
and news of the day, and to meet friends and relatives, as well as to 
worship. 


The facts set forth in the foregoing discussion of the Virginia 
parish must be borne in mind in any account of the history of James 
City Parish. As first settled in 1607 it was a little town with its subur- 
ban territory. Before the close of the colonial period it covered a large 
section of the western end of James City County. During the first 
ninety years of its existence its church was the “Court Church” of the 
colony, and thereafter, following the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Williamsburg, it became an ordinary rural parish, whose chief 
importance, outside the usual ministrations of every rural parish, lay 
in its nearness to the Capitol and the College. 

In conformity with the plan as first established by the Virginia 
Company, the governor, Samuel Argall, on March 28, 1619, declared 
“The Bounds of the Corporation and Parish of James City” to be as 
follows 


“TI, Samuel Argall, Esq., and Principal Governor of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents testify, and upon my certain knowl- 
edge hereby do make manifest the bounds and limits of James- 
town, how far it doth extend every way, * * * that is to say 
the whole Island, with part of the mainland lying on the east 
side of Argall-Town and adjoining upon the said Island, also 
the neck of land on the north part and so to the further part 
of Archer’s Hope: also Hog Island: and from thence to the 
four mile tree on the south, usually called by the name of Tap- 
pahannock, in all which several places of ground I hereby give 
leave and license for the inhabitants of Jamestown to plant as 
members of the Corporation and Parish of the same. In wit- 
ness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand the 28th day of 
March in the year of our Lord 1619, and in the twelfth year 
of the plantation.” 


7Alexander Brown, First Republic in America, p. 287. pha! dese 
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This description shows the parish included Jamestown and the 
suburban territory for three or four miles in every direction, on the 
south as well as on the north side of the James River. The realization 
of the desirability of civil and ecclesiastical units of larger area than 
the earlier Cities and Hundreds and Particular Plantations came to 
final legislative action in 1634.8 The “Four Ancient Boroughs” of 
James City, Charles City, Elizabeth City and the City of Henricus 
had already been enlarged in area into what were practically shires 
which included several legislative units and parishes; but in that year 
the name of shire was officially given to them; and, because of the 
growth in population and taking up of new land, four additional shires 
were formed. From the first the name “County” was used as synony- 
mous with “shire’’ and shortly superseded it entirely. 

In this change the Corporation of James City became the County 
of James City. Both county and parish continued to extend on both 
sides of the James River for nearly a decade longer. In 1643 the ter- 
ritory south of the River was cut off from James City Parish and 
formed into Chippokes (pronounced Chip-pokes) Parish. Later the 
name was changed from Chippokes to Southwark Parish following a 
general movement to change Indian names for English ones. Although 
the parish of James City was thus divided the county continued to in- 
clude the territory on the south side until 1652, when all that part of 
James City County south of the River was formed into the new county 
of Surry. 

By the formation of Chippokes Parish James City Parish was 
reduced in size to include only Jamestown Island and the territory on 
the mainland on the north side of the River “from the furthest part 
of Archer’s Hope” to Argall’s Town, which by this time was part of 
another parish called Chickahominy Parish. James City Parish was 
still further reduced in size in 1644 by the formation of Harrop Parish 
out of the territory east of Archer’s Hope Creek. 

Jamestown was by this time very definitely the capital of a grow- 
ing colony, and the only real town in a colony which was permitting 
the other little towns that had begun as centers of Cities or Hundreds 
to die out in the steadily widening fields of an agricultural community.° 
James City Parish was the only “town parish” in a number of rural 


parishes. 


8Morgan P. Robertson, Virginia Counties, p. 36. A Bulletin issued by the Vir- 
ginia State Library. 

9For example: the “City of Henricus”, which became Henrico County, is to- 
day nothing but an island wholly given to agriculture. The town Charles City 
drifted back to agricultural fields, its name remaining as “City Point”, while the 
“Ancient Borough” became Charles City County. Wostenholme Town, the center 
of the important Martin’s Hundred, has utterly disappeared. = = 
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_ After the removal of the seat of government to the new town of 
Williamsburg in 1699, the glory of Jamestown and its church began 
to wane. As the population of Williamsburg increased that of James- 
town decreased, and within a comparitively few years the “town” was 
gone and Jamestown Island had become as rural as the rest of the 
parish. 

By the year 1720 the population of the parish, now that its town 

population had gone, was not sufficiently large to bear the expense of 
parochial organization. The steady growth of population in Virginia 
and frequent change of conditions, required frequent reshifting of lines 
and combinations of parishes in the older sections, as well as the for- 
mation of new parishes in freshly settled territory. Quite probably it 
was the desire to retain the ancient name with all its history that was 
the determining factor in abolishing and dividing up adjoining parishes 
to make a normal sized rural parish of James City, rather than abolish 
that honored name by adding its territory to another. Be that as it 
may, the two parishes of Wallingford and Wilmington, which extended 
from James City Parish up the River to a point west of the Chicka- 
hominy River, were abolished in the years 1720 and 1723 respectively. 
The bounds of James City Parish were extended westward to the 
Chickahominy River, and the remainder of the territory of the two 
defunct parishes was divided between Blisland, St. Peter’s and West- 
over Parishes.’°® 

Since that date the territory of James City Parish has remained 
intact, and, down until the collapse of the Church of Virginia under +, 
post-revolutionary conditions, the parish functioned as an ordinary + 
rural parish. Its boundaries still remain practically as they have stood <4 
since 1723. The present description is as follows :** 


“Beginning at the mouth of Archer’s Hope Creek, up this 
Creek to a pond near Lightfoot Station, where the County line 
touches the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, from thence to the 
headwaters of Yarmouth Creek, down this Creek to the 
Chickahominy River, and down this River and the James 
River to the starting point.” 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that the records of James City Par- 
ish have hopelessly disappeared. The vestry minute-books would have 
contained the records of their actions both ecclesiastical and civil: on 
the one hand the amounts paid for the care of the poor, the orphaned 

10For the Act dissolving Wilmington Parish see Chamberlayne, Vestry Book 
of Blisland Parish, pp. xxix, et seq. The Act dissolving Wallingford Parish ts 


found in Hening, Statutes at Large. 
11Virginia Magasine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 98. 
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children bound out under indenture and the annual assessment of taxes 
at so many pounds of tobacco per poll: on the other the calling of 
ministers, the building and repair of churches and the acquirement and 
upkeep of the glebe. The parish register would have shown the vital 
statistics of baptisms, weddings and funerals. There would have been 
also a record kept of all births in the parish listed by sex and race. 
From the first days the duty was laid upon the ministry and vestry of 
every parish to send to the governor annually a report of the vital sta- 
tistics; and there is evidence to show that this was done.'? But fire 
has done its deadly work over and again. The burning of Jamestown 
in 1676 destroyed many priceless records. The burning of the state- 
house in 1698, the burning of the Capitol at Williamsburg in 1746, the 
burning of the College of William and Mary in 1859, in which, as is 
believed, were lost all the official papers and records of James Madi- 
son, first bishop of Virginia and last rector of James City Parish: the 
destruction and devastation incident to the War of Revolution, and 
later, of the War Between the States: and, over all the carelessness 
and neglect that have in so many cases in Virginia completed the de- 
struction of records that escaped both fire and war. © Pre 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR WorxK 


From the beginning in 1607, to the end in 1812, as far as can 
now be known, James City Parish was fortunate in the character, and 
the power of spiritual leadership of its ministers. The men of the 
flotilla of little ships which brought the first settlers to Jamestown were 
loud in their praises of their minister, “good maister Hunt”.’* His 
influence as pastor and peacemaker showed itself, even before they 
reached Virginia, as he was called upon constantly to quiet the quar- 
rels that arose among the ill-assorted group while the ships lay be- 
calmed for weeks at the beginning of their voyage. He was already 
the beloved friend and guide of all by the time they reached their des- 
tination. One may picture him as he offered prayers of thanksgiving 
in behalf of them all, when they landed at Cape Henry, for the first 
brief hours upon the soil of their new home; or as he conducted the 
first services at Jamestown, and preached his first sermons: or as he 

12For an illustration of the kind of reports required annually of the parishes, 
see the list of births by parishes in the report of the governor to the Board of 
Trade in 1726, in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLVIII, p. 
pie 13Edward L. Goodwin, Colonial Church in Virginia, gives on page 329 a list of 
all ministers of James City Parish as far as they were known in 1927, when that 


book was published. It contains also an alphabetical list of all the clergy of colonial 
Virginia with biographical sketches. For Robert Hunt see p. 280. 
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celebrated the Holy Communion for the first time, administering that 


S 
7 Sacrament to men kneeling before an altar-rail consisting of a spar 
d lashed between two trees: or as he went on his God-ordained way, 
1 making peace between warring factions, enduring without a murmur 
n the loss of all his books and clothing in the fire which destroyed the 
town in the following year. His fame is so abiding, his work of such 
f great and continuing influence, that it is hard to realize that he suc- 
- cumbed to the climate, and died after less than two years of ministry 
at Jamestown. 

1 Men had to wait for the arrival of a ship before they could send 
- word back to England that their minister was dead, and then another 
: wait must be endured until a new expedition of ships set out with 
5 settlers and supplies. More than a year passed before his successor, 
. the Rev. Richard Buck arrived. All records are silent as to whether 
> Richard Buck, like Robert Hunt, was a vicar appointed by Richard 


Hakluyt as rector. Probably he was, as Hakluyt lived until 1616.** 
Perhaps we may assume that Buck, having proven his fitness for the 
position, was appointed rector after the death of Hakluyt, and thereby 
the second vicar became the first resident rector of the parish. To be 
sure there is no actual authority for such assumption; but knowing > 
how eagerly both the Virginia Company and the first settlers endeav- * 


oured to do everything at Jamestown just as it was done in England, a 
it would be almost obvious to think that Hakluyt’s rectorship continued ane 
until his death. The only reason for any minister in England at that ag 
time holding a plurality of benefices was the fact of the salary attached ae 
to the rectorship: after paying the salary of a vicar there would be a cane 


material amount left for the rector: and the salary of £500 for the 
rector of Jamestown was a hard fact. 


Be that as it may, Richard Buck’s incumbency of the Parish of 5g 
James City continued until his death about the beginning of the year alan 
1624.15 He was a graduate of Cambridge University, which at that ats 


time was the center of the strong Puritan influence of that day in the aa 
Church of England. While loyal to the Church in doctrine and wor- 


ship, as contrasted with the more intransigent Puritans who later were a 
forced out of the Church of England into open dissent, he and the Rev. a a 
Alexander Whitaker, who came to the charge of the City of Henricus nd 
in 1611, were undoubtedly the leaders of Church life in Virginia.*® +s 
14S¢ee Sketch of Richard Hakluyt in Encyclopedia Brittanica. eae 
15Sce sketch, with reference to sources in Goodwin, op. cit., p. 256. Reference ~. 
of other clergymen who are mentioned in the Story of James City Parish is made 


to the same list. “as 

16S¢e Anderson, History of the Colonial Church, 2nd edition, Vol. I, p. 233 
and passim. Also see the index of brief bicgraphies alphabetically arranged in os. 
Alexander Brown’s Genesis of the United States, Vol. II, for sketches of Alex- ne 
ander Whitaker, Richard Buck, and Robert Hunt. ets 
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Mr. Buck was given the privilege of ministering in Jamestown 


through the formative years from 1610 to 1624. He performed the 
_ marriage of the Indian princess Pocahontas and Captain John Rolfe 


in 1614, which insured peace with the Indians until after the death of 
her father Powhatan, in 1619. He took part in the meeting of the 
first legislative assembly that ever met in the New World. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia, consisting of an Upper House or Council 
appointed by the Company, and a House of Burgesses whose members 
were elected by the people of the eleven Boroughs or Hundreds then 
established, assembled July 30, 1619. It met in the Church at James- 
town, and Mr. Buck officiated as its chaplain.'? Again, in 1622, when 
peace with the Indians was broken by the Great Massacre of Good 
Friday, March 22, 1621/22, he ministered to the people in the midst 
of a calamity which destroyed the lives of nearly a third of the people 
of the colony. 

How little is known of the details of the Church’s work in that 
far-off day! Pocahontas was the first convert from among the Indians 


to the Christian faith, but there were also others who became Chris- 


tians. A definitely established plan of Christianization provided for 


_ English families to receive young Indians into their homes and en- 


deavor to instill into them the teachings of the Christian faith. A 
Christian Indian, Chanco, saved the colony from total annihilation 


upon the fateful night of massacre. Having learned of the Indian 


plot and their plans on the day before the appointed time, he revealed 
it to his English friend and employer; and so Jamestown and its neigh- 


_ boring settlements were warned in time to arm themselves and to put 


up successful resistance. 
Mr. Buck’s death occurred in the same year in which King James 
dissolved the charter of the Virginia Company and resumed the active 


administration of Virginia as a royal colony. This change at once 
threw into the discard all plans which the Virginia Company had 


formulated for the spiritual and educational interests of the colony. 


:- Operations had already been begun looking to the completion of build- 


ings and opening of the College of the proposed University of Hen- 
ricus, and a headmaster was already being sought for the East India 


_ School, but both efforts were discontinued, never to start again. The 


committee of the Company whose duty it was to seek out and recom- 


_ mend ministers to be sent to Virginia was dissolved. Throughout the 
rest of the colonial period the Church in the colony had to fend for it- 


17Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, Vol. III, pp. 155, et seq. Also 
Alexander Brown, First Republic, pp. 309-13. But note that Brown uses the New 
Style in all his dates. They are, therefore, ten days later than the dates used in 
the original records. 
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‘self, and secure its ministers as best it could. By a gradual develop- 
‘ment following this event, the General Assembly necessarily assumed 
authority over the temporal affairs of the Church, and methods of or- 
-ganizing parishes and selecting vestries grew into custom and were 
eventually written into the laws of the colony. 
Richard Buck was succeeded in the incumbency of James City 
Parish by the Rev. Hawte Wyatt, a brother of the governor, Sir Francis 
_ Wyatt. He served as minister for two or three years and returned to 
England. He was succeeded by the Rev. Francis Bolton who in turn 
_ was followed about 1630 by the Rev. Thomas Hampton, who held the 
_ charge during the stormy years of civil war in England and unrest 
in Virginia. It was a transitional period of violent change both in 
_ State and Church. During the whole of the reign of King Charles I 
_ the people of Virginia remained profoundly loyal to a king whose only 
_ interest in the colony seemed to be what he could get out of it. Very 
_ patently, his reason for permitting the colony to continue its form of 
_ legislative government was to secure for himself from the Virginia 
_ Assembly the monopoly of the tobacco trade: and the Virginia Assem- 
_bly refused to give him that monopoly.'** The governor appointed by 
the King, Sir John Harvey, proved to be so arbitrary in his actions 
that the members of the Council of the colony formally arrested him 
in 1635 and shipped him back to England. The King promptly sent 
him back to Virginia but the penalties inflicted, because of this act of 


salutary lesson. 
The Rev. Anthony Panton, minister of Kiskyacke came into 
public notice in the heat evoked during this period of resentment against 


tie is as olde as Paules.” For this lese majeste he was removed from 
his parish and banished from the colony; but he appealed to the Privy 
Council in England; which reversed the sentence of banishment, and 
ordered him to be restored to his parish with payment of all back 
salary covering the period of his banishment.*® This decision, as can 
easily be understood, greatly strengthened the position of the clergy 
Virginia. 

The King, in 1632, gave away to Lord Baltimore the territory 
. 18M cIlwaine, Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1619-1656. See 
_ the Introduction under account of the meeting of the House of Burgesses in 1627. 
19Goodwin, op. cit., p. 297. McIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General 


Court of Virginia, pp. 494-96, and passim. The “tie as old as Paules”, refers.to to mg 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
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rebellion, were afterward remitted, and the governor learned a very ; 
b arbitrary conduct on the part of the governor by expressing publicly 
the opinion that Mr. Secretary Kemp, the Secretary of State of the _ 
colony, “was a jackanapes.”” He went further and remarked that “his 
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north of the Potomac River, unpleasantly close to the Virginia colony. 
When the first settlers came in 1634 it was seen that a separate pro- 
priety government had been established as a haven for Roman Catho- 
lics, whose only safe harbors had to be reached by passing through 
the Chesapeake Bay, and along shores which were essential to the pro- 
tection of the people of Virginia. ‘The King can do no wrong:” is 
quite true; but the Virginia government immediately began to send 
as many new settlers as possible to occupy the southern shore of the 
Potomac River. Whether this action was taken to prevent the King 
from giving away any more of Virginia’s territory, or to establish a 
force of loyal members of the Protestant religion as a defense against 
the anticipated menace of a Roman Catholic colony, was not said. In | 
fact, nobody said anything: they simply sent as many settlers as possi- | 
ble to settle on the Potomac River. 

And still Virginia remained stedfastly loyal to her King. She 
had her “Fifth Columnists” it is true. There was a certain number 
of non-conformist Puritans who had been permitted to live in Virginia 
without molestation. They lived in Nansemond County, on the south | 
side of the James River, above Jamestown. From this group, in 1642, | 
a request went to the Puritans of Massachusetts, to send them mis- | 
sionaries, and three were sent.*° Perhaps there was among the Puri- 
tan elders of Boston a strong even if belated desire to save souls in | 
the colony of Virginia from the burning, but to Governor Berkeley , 
and his Council of State it seemed much more likely that the mission- 
aries had come to study the situation and canvass the possibilities of 
organizing resistance to the King’s government. Hence the law en- ) 
acted at that time imposing a heavy fine upon any shipmaster who 
should bring a Puritan into Virginia: and hence the “harrying” by 
_ the Governor of the Puritans in Nansemond until they fled to Mary- 
land. 

After a few years came the beheading of King Charles, in 1649; 
and in the following year a fleet of British warships appeared in the 
James River demanding the submission of Virginia to the government 
of Oliver Cromwell. Submission was perforce made, and permission 
was granted for the use of the Prayer Book for one year longer, pro- 


vided that prayers for the King and the Royal Family were not pub- 
licly said. Then the fleet returned to England and there was no one I 
_ to report whether the Virginia parishes prayed for their King or not. 


= As far as the parish of James City was concerned very little is ¢ 
known. They were in the very center of things and sharing in all the 
a 20William and Mary Quarterly Magazine, Ist Series, Vol. IX, p. 236. Also 
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interest and excitement of public affairs. There is no record to show 
the date of the death or resignation of Thomas Hampton. The Rev. 
Robert Lesley, son of the bishop of Down and Connor, was rector of 
James City Parish in 1649.21. He returned to Ireland and himself be- 
came bishop of Dromore, of Raphae and of Clagher. 
served at Jamestown is not known. 


How long he 
During the decade from 1650 to 
1660 two names appear as being connected in some way with James- 
town, but if or when either one was minister of the parish is not quite 
clear. They were the Rev. Philip Mallory and the Rev. Roger Green. 
During one part of the decade or another each of these ministers was 
minister of a neighboring parish, and at other times each one appears 
in Jamestown. In 1656 the General Assembly appointed these two 
ministers as a committee to examine and certify the ability of minis- 
ters seeking exemption from public levies. 

Immediately after the restoration of King Charles II, Rev. Philip 
Mallory was requested by the General Assembly in 1661 to go to Eng- 
land “to undertake the soliciting of our Church’s affairs.”*? He reached 
London before the end of that year, and died there. As to what effect 
his mission to England had upon the interests of the Church in Vir- 
ginia no one knows. Certainly the condition was bad, and grew worse. 
Virginia had been well supplied with clergymen during the period of 
the Commonwealth by reason of the Cavalier clergymen who had their 
livings in England sequestrated, and who fled to the loyal colony for 
refuge. The return of the King, however, and the enactment of the 
law ejecting from Anglican parishes incumbents of non-Anglican or- 
dination, who had come into them during the period of the Common- 
wealth, produced more vacancies than the supply of available clergy 
could fill. Consequently there were none left to supply the needs of 
the colony, and Virginia was compelled perforce to employ occasion- 
ally a clergyman of non-Anglican ordination, or permit their parishes 
to remain vacant. 

This condition was in some way forced upon the attention of King 
Charles. The King undertook in 1667 the abortive effort to establish 
a diocese in Virginia with Jamestown as the see city, and to send a 
bishop to America. The charter was prepared—and remained un- 
signed. The bishop-designate was nominated,—his friend and fellow 
exile, the Rev. Alexander Moray, then living in Virginia and rector of 


21Goodwin, op. cit., p. 287. Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 
XLVII, pp. 309-12., and both Oxford and Cambridge Alumni Lists. 


22Goodwin, op. cit., p. 291. 
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Ware Parish in Gloucester County,—but something happened, and 
the plan fell through.** 

The Rev. Justinian Aylmer came to James City Parish in 1667, 
following a pastorate of twenty-two years in Elizabeth City Parish at 
Hampton. He died early in 1671, and his successor, the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, held the charge for a very few months and died that same year. 
Quite probably he was a very young man, newly arrived, who fell a 
quick victim to the climate. 

The next two ministers bring the story of the parish into the 
heated atmosphere of Bacon’s Rebellion: The Rev. James Wadding, 
who was the incumbent for a year or so about 1672 and then went to 
the charge of Petsworth Parish in Gloucester County, and the Rev. 
John Gough, or Clough,** who was the incumbent in 1676. Both of 
these ministers were arrested by the forces of Nathaniel Bacon and 
threatened with death because of their loyalty to the governor. Each 
one was eventually released. 

The people of Virginia saw King Charles II restored to his throne 
with enthusiasm and joy, and they gladly welcomed Sir William Berke- 
ley upon his reappointment to the office of governor from which he 
had been ejected in 1650; but their enthusiasm grew very thin with 
the passing of the years, and their welcome to Governor Berkeley 
turned eventually to murmurings of discontent and growing resentment 
as they perceived his increasing arbitrariness and disregard of the wel- 
fare of the colony. The irascible old man who had “thanked God that 
there was not a printing press in the colony” took away from the peo- 
ple their right to elect representatives to the General Assembly by the 
simple expedient of refusing to dissolve the House of Burgesses and 
order a new election. So Virginia’s “Long Parliament” continued in 
office for nearly sixteen years, from 1660 to 1676. An effort under- 
taken shortly after the Restoration to revive plans for a college died 
under the increasing bitterness of discontent of the people. The In- 
dians began to make depredations upon frontier settlements, and, be- 
cause the governor seemed to refuse to make any effort to resist them, 
their attacks became increasingly bold and destructive. 

The outbreak of the people came in 1676 under the leadership of 
Nathaniel Bacon, of Henrico County, and involved the whole colony. 
Apart from the section immediately around Jamestown, and the East- 
ern Shore which was free from Indian attack, almost all the rest of 

23William S tevens Perry, Virginia Volume, appendix. For the English trans- 
lation, see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 45-53. 
Anderson, History of the Colonial Church, Vol. II, pp. 358-9. 


24S Godwin, op. cit. under both names. Tyler, Cradle the uses 
both. Probably Gough ts correct. 
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the colony was in arms against the governor and his supporters. He 
was forced to give up Jamestown and retreat across the Bay to the 
Eastern Shore. Jamestown was burned. Bacon died, and there was 
no one to succeed him; and the fire of rebellion was quenched in the 
blood of many “rebels” who were hung by order of Governor Berkeley. 

The next minister whose name appears upon any extant record as 
incumbent of James City Parish was the Rev. John Clayton, F.R.S. 
who held the charge for two or three years, 1684-86, and then returned 
to England. He went to the rectorship of Crofton in Yorkshire, and 
while there wrote an “Account of Several Observables in Virginia” 
which appeared in a series of letters in Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society for June, November, December, 1693 and May, 
1694.,?° 

The Rev. James Blair was called to the rectorship of the parish 
in 1694. He had come to Virginia in 1685 and become minister of 
Henrico Parish, and was appointed the first commissary of the bishop 
of London in 1689. He was the inspirer and leader of the movement 
which resulted in the establishment by royal charter of the College of 
William and Mary in 1693, and was made its president for life. He 
came to the charge of James City in 1694 and after a pastorate of six- 
teen years went to Bruton Parish in 1710. 

Commissary Blair was by long odds the greatest ecclesiastical 
leader and statesman of the Virginia Church during the colonial period. 
Armed with the undefined power and shadowy authority given him as 
commissary to the bishop of London he labored diligently to strengthen 
and build up the Church, holding conventions of the clergy from time 
to time, and making visitations to parishes in order to investigate 
charges of unworthiness on the part of incumbent ministers. He won 
for himself and his successors as commissary the right to a seat in the 
King’s Council, which was the Upper House of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, and so for the first time the Church, although the Estab- 
lished Church of the colony, had actual representation, even though in- 
adequate, in the colonial legislature. The Church in Virginia owes 
much to Commissary Blair.” 

The town of Jamestown had been rebuilt, and its gutted church 
restored after the destruction of 1676, but the burning of the state- 
house in 1698 struck the hour of doom for Virginia’s first capital city. 
The town of Williamsburg had been established by that time and, sit- 

25Goodwin, op. cit. Also William and Mary Quarterly Mazagine, 2nd Series, 
V0 The a Edgar Legare Pennington has written an excellent account of Com- 


missary Blair; Published by the Church Missions Publishing Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn, 
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uated on the ridge of higher ground between the James and York 
Rivers, it was free from the marshes of the river shores, and conse- 
quently freer from mosquitoes, malaria and typhoid fever. The gov- 
ernment was moved from Jamestown to Williamsburg in 1699, and 
the buildings of the college were used until a state-house could be 
erected. So ended the glory of Jamestown as the capital, but James 
City Parish continued in existence, although the population dwelling 
upon Jamestown Island steadily decreased as business and other rea- 
sons carried its residents to the new capital. 

A new lease of life came to the parish in 1720. Its career as a 
town parish was closed never to be reopened, but the enlargement of 
its territory made it a rural parish of fairly respectable size. After a 
number of years the church building in Jamestown grew old and in 
need of much repair, and the desire grew for the erection of a church 
upon the mainland which would be more convenient of access to the 
parishioners in the western end of the parish.?7. The exact date is not 
known, but at some time during the administration of Robert Din- 
widdie as governor, 1751 to 1758, “a new brick church” was erected 
for James City Parish. It was built upon the “Main” Farm about 
three miles from Jamestown and on the road from Williamsburg to 
Barret’s Ferry. It was called “The Church on the Main”, to distin- 
guish it from the older building on Jamestown Island.** 

After the erection of the new building services were discontinued 
at Jamestown. Within a few years the church building, exclusive of 
the tower, was pulled down, and the bricks used in erecting a wall 
around the churchyard. The old tower still stands. 

The history of James City as a rural parish has passed into obli- 
vion along with the names of its vestrymen, and many of its ministers. 
Rev. William Le Neve was the incumbent from 1722 to 1737: Rev. 
- William Preston in 1755 and Rev. John Barclay in 1758. 

The Rev. William Bland was minister from 1767 to 1777, when 
James City Parish, along with the rest of Virginia, was passing through 
the experiences that led to the Amercian Revolution. Mr. Bland served 
as chaplain of the First Virginia Regiment of militia from 1775, through 
1776”® and perhaps longer. 

January 1, 1777 was notable in the annals of Virginia as the day 
upon which all taxes for the support of the Church were ended. After 
- that date no salary was assured to any minister of a parish except such 


27For a good account of the several church buildings erected at Jamestown see 


WAR. Goodwin, Record of Bruton Parish Church, 
28T yler, Cradle of the Republic, p. 83. Virginia Magasine of History and 


- Biography, Vol. V, p. 246. 
-2°Virginia Magazine, Vol. XLI, pp. 124-25. 
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amounts as could be pledged by the parishioners. The fact that under 

_ the war conditions there was no foreign trade, and tobacco, the money 

crop, had become a drug on the market; and the paper money, both 

Virginian and Continental currency was rapidly depreciating in value; 

made the situation a very serious one for any minister dependent upon 

his salary alone. The only assured income to any incumbent was the 
yield of crops upon his glebe. 

The Rev. James Madison, professor of mathematics at the college, 
who had been elected its president in that year, accepted also the rec- 
torship of James City Parish. As professor or president of the college 
he had no glebe. Perhaps it was upon the possession of the parish 

_ glebe that he depended for remuneration regardless of whether the 
_ parish could pay him a money salary or not. 

The last year of actual warfare, 1781, found him and both college 
and parish in desperate financial plight. Williamsburg had been in- 
vested by British soldiers and, president of a college and rector of a 
parish though he was, James Madison had gathered the lads of the 

college into a company of militia; and with himself as the captain they 
saw service under General Thomas Nelson as commander in chief of 
the Virginia forces.*° 

Conditions however changed somewhat for the better after the 

close of the conflict, and Madison was enabled to continue his educa- 
tional and pastoral work. Elected and consecrated the first bishop of 
Virginia in 1790 he carried throughout the rest of his life, until his 
death in 1812, the utterly impossible burden of reviving a college that 
had been wrecked by long years of war and financial depression, and 
administering a diocese that had been without proper organization for 
183 years. That he failed in his work for the Church, and saw it go 
down into physical devastation and spiritual prostration, was not his 
_ fault. He was the helpless victim of a policy the making of which he 
had been unable to prevent.”*? 

He continued to hold his rectorship of the parish throughout his 
-_ lifetime ; and held services at the Church on the Main as long as there 
were any to attend. In the General Convention clergy list of 1801 he 
is reported as rector; after that date, in the general discouragement of 
- the times, he made no further report. Perhaps his parochial ministra- 
ie were ended only by his death: no one knows. But, whether 

J < > or earlier, he was the last rector of James City Parish. After his 
i death it became disorganized: the glebe was sequestered and sold, and 


80Virginia Magazine, Vol. XLI, pp. 239-40. 
31 HISTORICAL Macazine OF CuurcH, Vol. IV, 
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eventually the church building was pulled down and the brick used for 
other purposes. 

When the Church in Virginia began to revive under Bishop Rich- 
ard Channing Moore, the awakening Church life of James City County 
_ centered at Williamsburg and Bruton Church, and no effort seems to 
have been made either to reopen the Church on the Main or even to 
_ preserve it for the future. It has remained for the people of a century 
later to realize the historical importance of a revival of James City 
_ Parish. Its territory has always remained intact, and has never been 
officially added to any other parish. 

Shortly after the beginning of the present century the Colonial 
Dames of Virginia erected a memorial building upon the site of the 
Jamestown Church. An out-door shrine has been erected within a 
_ stone’s throw of the memorial building by the gifts of interested Church- 
- men, where an impressive bronze bas-relief, depicting the first Com- 

munion “under an olde sayle” at Jamestown in 1607, serves as a reredos 
for an out-door altar. 

To this shrine come annually during the summer vacation months 

a pilgrimage of worshippers from Virginia and Maryland for a week- 
end retreat at the college and an early celebration at the Shrine. And 
here, on the annually recurring Third Sunday after Trinity, is held the 
- Home-coming Day service of the Church in Virginia. 

By appointment of the bishop of the diocese of Southern Virginia, 
in which the county and parish are now located, the rector of Bruton 
Parish is given the spiritual oversight of James City Parish; but in the 

_ steady increase of population under present-day conditions, the day 
cannot be far off when the population of James City Parish will require 
the revival of organization of the old Mother Parish of the Church, 
and the erection once more of a “Church upon the Main.” 


N. B. The next articles in the series of “Historic Parishes” will 
be Saint Paul’s Church, Baltimore, by the Reverend Doctor A. B. 
Kinsolving. 


WORDSWORTH, BISHOP DOANE AND THE SONNETS 
ON THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


By Kenneth Walter Cameron 


long known George Washington Doane, Bishop of New Jersey 

(1832-1859), supplied material? for two of the “Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets” in the summer of 1841, but scholarship, to date, seems to be 
aware only of the following brief accounts of the circumstances :* 


LL historians and editors’ of Wordsworth’s poems have 


[Wordsworth to Henry Reed, Aug. 16, 1841:] [Bishop 
_ Doane] is a man of no ordinary powers of mind and attain- 
ments, of warm feelings and sincere piety. Indeed, I never saw 
a person of your country, which is remarkable for cordiality, 
_ whose manner was so thoroughly cordial. He had been greatly 

delighted with his reception in England, and what he had seen 
of it both in art and nature. By the by, I heard him preach 
an excellent sermon in London. 

Bishop Doane told the following anecdote to the writer’s 
grandfather. The bishop and Wordsworth went for a long walk 
and were overtaken by a thunderstorm. As soon as they 
reached home Wordsworth supplied his guest with dry cloth- 


ing, especially with dry shoes. When Bishop Doane was all 


dressed he stood up and said: ‘Think of being in Words- 
worth’s shoes!’ 


In the latest edition of Wordsworth’s correspondence, moreover, = 
only a part of one letter from the poet to the Bishop survives :* 


_ . . . The proceedings of some of the States in your coun- 
try, in money concerns, and the shock which is given to the 
credit of the State of Pennsylvania, have caused much trouble 
under our roof, by the injury done to some of my most valu- 


1See Frederick Beatty, William Wordsworth of Rydal Mount, London, [1939], _ 
250. Also Abbie Findlay Potts, The Ecclesiastical Sonnets of ‘William Words- ~ 
worth: A Critical Edn., New Haven, 1922, 32, 288-289, aw 
2See George Washington Doane, The Path of the Just: A Sermon in Com- Sea me 
memoration of Bishop White, Burlington, [N. J.], 1836. wi 
8Frederika Beatty, op. cit., 250-251, 
‘See The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (The Later 
ed. Ernest de Selincourt, (3 vols.), Oxford, 1939, III, p. 1133. The fragment : 
comes from The Dial for 7 uly, 1842, 
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able connexions and friends. I am not personally and directly 
a sufferer; by my brother, if the State of Pennsylvania should 
fail to fulfil its engagements, would lose almost all the little 


the perfidy of the State of Mississippi, has forfeited a sum, 
though but small in itself, large for her means; a great portion W 
of my most valued friends have to lament their misplaced con- — 
fidence. Topics of this kind are not pleasant to dwell upon, 
but the more extensively the injury is made known, the more 
likely is it, that where any remains of integrity, honor, or | 
even common humanity exist, efforts will be made to set and 
keep things right... . 


In neglecting Bishop Doane’s Journal, therefore, scholarship has 
missed a delightful account of a long and ardent friendship and evi- 
dence of a considerable correspondence between the two men. Two 
new letters from Wordsworth to Doane immediately appear and, with 
the Bishop’s diary, throw much light on the characters of writer and 
recipient, enlarging considerably our knowledge of the facts concerning 
the sonnets of the American Church. 

On April 28, 1841,5 Henry Reed (Wordsworth’s American editor) 
had written the poet, urging him to augment his chain of sonnets with 
others designed to show how the Episcopal Church in the United States 
was, by episcopal succession, a true daughter of the Church of England 
through the consecration of Bishop William White. He had enclosed 
with the suggestion his own published article on Bishop White. Two 
and a half months later, Bishop Doane met Wordsworth for the first 
time and, at Morley’s Hotel in London, under date of July 12, wrote 
down his first impressions :* ee 


The same day I dined the only guest with the Literary © 
Society, of which Sir R. H. I. is President. The Vice Chan- 
cellor of England, Earl of Ripon, Mr. Lockhart &c., were 
present. Sir Robert Harry Inglis placed me on his right; and 
Mr. Wordsworth (the!) placed himself on my right, and in _ 
five minutes we were talking as if we had always known each 
other, and so through the whole dinner. Very soon he asked ; 
me to dine with him, the next day, which I could not, being 
engaged to go to Cambridge. Then he proposed my meeting A 
him, at Harrow. And finally, made me promise not reluc- 
tantly to visit him at the Lakes. He is a true philosopher, 
and as simple and fresh as a child. He told me he would 
write a sonnet more to his Ecclesiastical, on the American 


ave Wordsworth and Reed, Correspondence, p. 51 (cited in Beatty, op. cit., 
See Beatty, op. cit., 250. 


™See William Croswell Doane, A Memoir of the Li S hi 
Doane, (4 vols.), New York, 1860, I, 353. f ife of George Washington 


savings of his long and generous life. My daughter, through a 
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Church. Whereupon I offered him my sermon on the death of 
Bishop White, which I sent to him with the inscription which 
I deem the literal truth. : 


To William Wordsworth 
Poet and the Sage, 
God’s blessing to our times. 


That visit at the Lakes, Doane never forgot, for it was vividly 
recalled at the time of Wordsworth’s death in 1850, as one may see 


in the very rare official paper of the Diocese of New Jersey :* 


WORDSWORTH IS DEAD! 

You have asked some notice of me, dearest Willie, of this 

. great, wise, good, man. And I would gladly gratify you, 

7 and honour him. But, where, to begin? Or, where, to end? 

. There seems to me no medium, between the silent reverence, 
with which, the three words, “Wordsworth is Dead!” have been 
uttered and heard, throughout the world; and the volume, 
such as no living hand, I fear, is equal to, which should ex- 

press his vast and varied greatness. For he must stand as 
Poet, fifth to the immortal Four—Chaucer, Spencer, Skakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth—while, as a Christian, and a man, 
there is a serenity of sacredness, about him, in which, in his 
own beautiful expression, he is “like a star,” and dwells apart. 
I shall limit myself chiefly, then, for the present, to an extract 
from a journal, made in 1841, for you, and the other home 
dear ones. Were I at liberty to use the letters, which, to 
the last year of his life, attested the reality of his friendship; 
or to refer to the numerous and unquestionable tokens, in the 
cordial reception of friends, and in continued, kindest messages, 
some measure, of the personal loss, I have sustained, would be 
supplied. But what is that to the bereavement of the world, 
of nature, and of man? WORDSWORTH IS DEAD! 
“Thursday, 5 August, 1841. At eight, took the coach for 
Kendal. As there is opposition, on this route, they make great 
speed. I never was driven so fast. Horses were changed in 
one minute. Waited, an hour, at Kendal; and then took the 
coach, for Ambleside. In this part of England everything has 
a grey look. The houses are of grey stone. The hedges give 
place to grey stone walls. Shortly before reaching Ambleside, 
we came in site of Winandermere. It is a beautiful sheet of 
water. Ambleside is a little straggling town, with no particular 
poetry about it: and, yet, the name smacks of Parnassus. 
Anxious to see the most of Mr. Wordsworth, we did not stop. 
A mile farther, is Rydal. We left the coach, in a heavy shower; 
_ from which we took shelter, in a neat cottage, with ‘lodgings to 
let.’ We left our trunks here, and went up Rydal Mount, 
as soon as the rain was over. Could it be Rydal Mount? 


4 
_-_ 8See The Missionary, VIT (Burlington, N. J., 1850), Nos. 7-8 (July-August), 
2. 30. [Only recorded copy appears in the N. Y. Historical Society, N. Y. C.] 
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And could that modest, yellow Cottage, all overgrown with 
ivy and with roses, be Mr. Wordsworth’s? It really was: and, 
entering the little wicket, in a moment, we were in a small book 
parlor, and most cordially greeted by the Poet-patriarch, him- 
self. He had been out in the rain, and thoroughly wet; and 
was taking his comfort, in an old pair of pantaloons, and a 
+ plaid, half coat, half gown. We were at home, at once; and 
must dine with him, at two. Mrs. Wordsworth soon came in; 
and made our welcome warmer, by the kindness of her man- 
ner. By and by, Mr. Wordsworth went into another room, 
to show us, he would not say what: and brought with him an 
engraved portrait of my excellent friend Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis; which, on my admiring it, perhaps, over earnestly, he 
insisted on my taking. I agreed to do so, on the condition that 
it should be his present to your Mother. He had been thinking, 
he said, about the Sonnet for the American Church: and had 
tried to find a place for it, among his Ecclesiastical Sonnets ; 
but could not. I asked permission to take the volume; and 
showed him where it might come in.® He assented to it; and 
promised to write it, and that I should bear it to America. He 
took us out, for a few moments, to see some of the most beau- 
tiful, of the near points of view: Winandermere, on one side, 
and Rydal Water, on the other. We dined, in what had been 
the kitchen; a low, plain room, plainly, but becomingly fur- 
nished. An old armory was very remarkable. It was of oak, 
richly carved; with an inscription, to the effect, that it was 
made for William Wordysworth, in 1534. It bore the name of 
several of his family ; with the prayer, in Latin, that God would 
be propitious to their souls. After dinner, we took a walk. 
I had told him of your sister’s three commissions: his auto- 
graph; ivy, from Kenilworth; and heather, from Abbotsford. 
He immediately said, there must also be a flower, from Rydal 
Mount. Of this, he went in pursuit : questioning what it should 
be; and settling on a pansy, if he could find one. On our 
way, he picked several little wild-flowers; it must be wild, he 
said: and, among the rest, a little yellow flower, called there 
Lamb’s Lakings, or playthings. He seemed to enjoy the 
etymology, very much. At last, in the very spot which he had 
named, we found a purple cloud of pansies. Could he avoid the 
application of his own beautiful allusion, in the Ode, entitled, 


7 Intimations of Immortality, from recollections of early child- 
hood” — 


nm “A single Field, which I have looked upon, ms 

Both of them speak of something that is gone; 
The Pansy, at my feet, —_7 

Doth the same tale repeat.” 


4 *Doane’s note: “It was next before that which begins, ‘Down a swift stream 
thus far!’ It is an agreeable coincidence, that Professor Reed, in reply to a letter 


oon Mr. Wordsworth, speaking of our visit and his promise, proposed this same 
lace. 
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“WORDSWORTH AND BISHOP DOANE. 
We then went to the noble grounds of Rydal Hall, andl 
adjoin the Mount; visiting first the Lower, and then the Upper © 
Fall. They are truly grand; and the whole scenery, in keep- — 
ing. Queen Adelaide had walked with him to these points; 
and Bishop Hobart, in 1823, or 4, had spent a day or two > 
with him, in these grounds. As it had rained hard—he talk-_ 
ing, all regardless of it, as we walked—we returned to the 
_ house, very wet. We went into the kitchen, and sat down by 
the fire, to dry. And never was good old mother more active, — 
in caring for her children, than he for us. He would have — 


but I must take off my boots, and wear his shoes; to Keswick, 
and return them by the coach. Think of it, in Wordsworth’s 
shoes! While we waited for tea, he wrote the autograph for — 
your sister; and then, without being asked, filled a sheet, with 
his name, for us. He showed us first, and other curious, edi-— 
tions of Milton, Thompson, Burns, &c., with striking inscrip- 
tions. That of Burns seemed to be his pet. Of the inscrip-_ 
tions, I particularly noticed two. One in the first edition 


- pray accept this little volume: one of the most precious that 
I can give, or you receive. It will acquire a new value, by 
becoming yours. Samuel Rogers. The other, the edition of © 
1671. ‘C. Lamb, to the best knower of Milton; and, therefore, 


the worthiest occupant of this pleasant edition. June 2, 1820.’ 


freshness of twenty; so happy, in the vindication of his poetical 
_ fame, and its establishment, upon the very highest summit of 
renown; so happy, in the universal homage of confidence, af- 
_ fection and respect; so happy, above all, in the faith and peace ~ 
of the Gospel. A great source of health and freshness, both 
& body and mind, has been his out-door life. “I should like — 

_ to see your Master’s Study,” said some one, to his cook; 
_“T suppose it is that,” pointing to some book-shelves. “No, 
sir; that is my Master’s library; his study is out of doors.” 
This, he told us with much glee. He is no converser. He 
rather descants. He takes the liveliest interest in the progress 
_ of the Church; and anticipated, with great delight, the report 
which I should carry back. He talked much, and most earnestly, 
of the prospects of the United States. He said,—was it 
prophetical ?—that the slave question would be our curse; and 


_ that we should fall, through annexation.” 
* * 


* 
I may send you, dear Willie, a scrap or two more hereafter. 


G. W. D. 


ir | till 1 and nothing would 
13, 1820. My dear Wordswort 
q 
| 
\fter t happy, in the just ’ 
sense of a great influence, for good; so happy in the enjoyment . 
of all the springs of life at seventy, with the fullness and 
é 
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A slightly modified account, all the more important for its remoter 
reminiscence, appears in Doane’s correspondence, dated at anita 
Hotel, August 15, 1841 


From this sweet refuge of the ancient faith and piety, 
we started off by railroad, running 120 miles, between 3 and 8 
P.M. Much of it, at the rate of 45 miles an hour towards the — 
Lakes, and the next day at two o'clock (the boys had gone 
to Scotland) were dining at Rydal Mount with Mr. Words- 
worth. Our purpose was to call and spend an hour with him. 
But not such his. We must make out a day. And so we © 
did. And such a simple patriarchal hospitality my eyes have 
never witnessed. We went to dinner in what had been his 
kitchen and still showed the rafters whitewashed. He sat quite _ 
as a guest on one side, just taking care of himself. After din- 
ner out we started for a flower; he questioning all the while 
what it should be, and finally settling with himself that he 
had lately seen a bunch of pansies and that they would be the 
thing. So on we tramped, up this way and down that, he 
following the instinct of his nature as the hart snuffs from 
afar the brooks of water, till he exclaimed, “there it is!” And 
sure enough the ground was purple. This secured, we went 
our way sight-seeing, first to this point, then to that, then 
to the lower Rydal fall, then it was but half a mile to the 
upper, and the Queen Dowager walked it with him the other 
day, and on we went, he all the time descanting as his man- 
ner is. It was a rainy day, but he was used to it, and we did 
not care for it, and so we went to all his favourite points — 
before we stopped. When we got home he went and got me © 
a pair of shoes, and these I must wear to Keswick and send 
them back by the coach. Such attentions at such a hand were 
irresistible, and I complied. When we were comfortable, we 
went to the drawing-room, (all the rooms are lined with books, ) 
and he sat down to write the autograph: and then asking for — : 
paper wrote some fifteen, saying that some of my friends per- 
haps might value them. Such is the sweet unaffected a 
like simplicity of the great Poet and Philosopher, the greatest 
of our time. You will believe that it was painful to part from 
him, as we did with words and gestures such as heart can 
never fail to recognize as from the heart. When I had started ” 
he ran after me, and would put his own cloak on me and tie ; 
it himself, and send his servant (like master like man) to ‘ 
_ carry the umbrella and see me in the carriage. Hence we © 
pursued our way by Helvellyn to Derwent Water and Kes- _ 
wick for the night. 


a As soon as possible, and it was nearly nine, I wrote a note ——e 
to Mrs. Southey to say that I was only there for the night, ¥ id 
eo and asked permission to pay my respects to her and inquire F te 


'W.C. Doane, 4 Memoir, I, (954-355, 
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: after Mr. Southey’s health. She returned a most kind note 
(which you shall have) and in a few minutes we were at Greta 
Hall. She received me with the deepest feeling, and is well 
nigh heart-broken. Yet she said “God has been very good 
to me.” She spoke freely of his sad condition. The phy- 
sicians call it softening of the brain, and ascribe it to over- 
work. His mind has faded out. He takes no notice of any 
one but of her. Yet he sits among his books, and takes them 
down and seems to read, and sighs. It is indeed the saddest 
case I ever thought of. Our interview though painful, was 
most interesting. She was evidently delighted with the atten- 
tion, and said that nothing could have given Mr. Southey 
greater pleasure than to see me. I left her with the assurance 
that the sympathy of our whole nation was with her, and her 
illustrious sufferer. I have written to her since to say, what 
feeling then prevented."* 


Once have we met—once only face to face, 
— A brief half hour, by the pale taper’s light ; 
; Yet should I grieve to be forgotten quite 
~il By one, whom Memory, while she holds her place, 
hae Will oft, with faithful portraiture, retrace. 
There are whom in our daily path we greet 
; Coldly familiar—ev’n so to meet, 
Mind to mind a stranger: while a moment’s space— 
Mystical interchange of tone or look— 
i Binds us to others in strong sympathy, 
Past and forever. 


- Wordsworth failed to write the sonnets before Doane left Eng- 
land. Instead, he sent the Bishop a letter at Leeds, on the eve of 
his embarkation, acknowledging receipt of the sermon on the death 
of Bishop White and apologizing as follows :** 


I am not without hope, that, in some favourable moment, 
I may be enabled to touch the union of the two Churches, © 
through that venerable man, in a manner not wholly unworthy 
of an event, so important for the spread of Gospel truth and 
Christian Charity. At all events, I trust the tribute may be 
sent after you, and, pray, let me have your address; which, 
not for this purpose only, I should like to be possessed of. 
Much do I regret, that your short stay among us did not allow — 
of my showing you and your companion more of this pastoral _ 
and poetical country. 


The sonnets were mailed to Reed in the spring of 1842,7° with a = 


11Mrs. Southey wrote a sonnet dedicated to Bishop Doane, dated Greta Hall, 
Keswick, January 23, 1842, part of which follows (See A Memoir, I, 355): 

12S¢e The Missionary, VII (1850), 30. 

18See Frederika Beatty, op. cit., 251. For an error in dating, see Abbie F. 
Potts, op. cit., 32. 
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note: “I will be much obliged if you will have the enclosed sonnets 
vt geod and sent to Bp. Doane, who has not given me his address. 


> 


I. THe PitcrRim FATHERS — 


Well worthy to be magnified are they 
Who, with sad hearts, of friends and country took 
A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook 

And hallowed ground in which their fathers lay; 
Then to the new-found World explored their way, 
That so a Church, unforced, uncalled to brook _ 
Ritual restraints, within some sheltering nook 
Her Lord might worship and His word obey _ 
In freedom. Men they were who could not bend; 
Blest Pilgrims, surely, as they took for guide 
A will by sovereign Conscience sanctified ; 
Blest while their Spirits from the woods ascend © 
Along a Galaxy that knows no end, oO 
But in His glory who for Sinners died. 


II. CoNTINUED~ 
From Rite and Ordinance abused they fled 


To Wilds where both were utterly unknown ; 
But not to them had Providence foreshown 
What benefits are missed, what evils bred, 
In worship neither raised nor limited 

Save by Self-will. Lo! from that distant shore, 
For Rite and Ordinance, Piety is led 

Back to the Land those Pilgrims left of yore, 

Led by her own free choice. So Truth and Love 
By Conscience governed do their steps retrace.— 
Fathers! your Virtues, such the power of grace, 
Their spirit, in your Children, thus approve. 
Transcendent over time, unbound by place, 7 
Concord and Charity in circles move. OO 


III. 


Patriots informed with Apostolic light 
Were they, who, when their Country had been freed, 
Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 
Fixed on the frame of England’s Church their sight, : 
And strove in filial love to reunite 


ze 14S¢e The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordswor th, Boston, N. Y,, 
& (Student’s Cambridge Edn.), [1904], 627-628, 896. 
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a WORDSWORTH AND BISHOP DOAN 
: What force had severed. Thence they fetched the seed 
= Of Christian unity, and won a meed 

Of praise from Heaven. To thee, O saintly WHITE, 
Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 

Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 
Whether they would restore or build—to thee, 
As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 
As one who drew from out Faith’s holiest urn 
The purest stream of patient Energy. 


The following letter reached Bishop Doane at the same time. 


reveals much of the poet’s friendship for America :° 


My dear Bishop, 
At last I am able to beg your acceptance of these Sonnets ; 


the latter half of the second, and the third, upon the subject 
of the English Church in America. I wish they had been more 
worthy of the matter, and of your perusal; but I have done my 
a best. In commemorating Bishop White, you will observe that 
I am indebted to your admirable delineation of his character; 


in the course of the thought, and, partly, of the expression. 

I hope your voyage has proved a favourable one; and 
that no painful change had taken place, among your family, 
friends, and flock, during your absence, beyond what the in- 
stability of our human condition prepares every thinking person 
to expect. 

A few days ago, I received from dear Sir Robert Inglis, 
an impression of his portrait, to supply the place of the one 

you so kindly accepted from me. It is declared by different 

_ friends, who have seen it, to be one of the best portraits ever 
4 taken; and you and I can both speak of the fidelity of the 


te, wh 


likeness. I mean to have fixed upon the back of mine, an 
account of the circumstances under which it came into my 
possession ; with a hope of its being preserved, for more than 
one generation, as a sort of heir-loom in my family. 
% And now, my dear Bishop, let me bid you farewell, with 
store of good wishes. The event which brought you to Eng- 
land, did yourself and the Church to which you fill so eminent 
a station, high credit. May the religious union established be- 
tween our Churches, continue from age to age; and spread, 
till every corner of the world be a partaker of its benefits. 
{ William Wordsworth] 
15See The Missionary, VII (1850), 30. 
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The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In Four Volumes 
Z 1937-1940. With Introduction and Notes by the President. New York: The 


’ Macmillan Company. 1941. $30. 
—- In 1938 five volumes of the Public Papers and Addresses of Mr. Roosevelt 


were published. They covered his two terms as Governor of the State of New 
York, and his first term as President of the United States. The present issue 
begins with his second inaugural address of January 20, 1937, and goes down to 
his message to the Congress of January 16, 1941. Every pronouncement of national 
and international significance may be found in these beautifully printed volumes, 
including the President’s formal and extemporaneous addresses, proclamations and 
his more important letters. Of particular human interest are the direct transcrip- 
tions of some of the famous semi-weekly press conferences. The Introductions and 
the Notes, written by the President himself, are illuminating interpretations of the 
. events recorded. It is impossible to exaggerate the historical importance of these 
Papers and Addresses; as a source of contemporary American history they are 
invaluable. Not only do they shed light upon an arresting personality, but also 
: upon the domestic and foreign policy of the United States in a critical period. 
; Here is ample material for a study of the workings of the democratic form of 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. "6 = ay 


o The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church by George E. De- 
Mille, M. A. Philadelphia. The Church Historical Society. 1941. Pp. 130. 


Since the publication of Dr. Manross’ History of the American Church we 
are pretty well supplied with general histories covering the whole life and work 
of the Church. Now, we have happily reached the stage when monographs on 
special periods can be written. The first was the admirable volume on the Book 
of Common Prayer by Parsons and Jones. Here is the second—Mr. DeMille’s 
excellent account of the Catholic Movement, a subject which has long needed 
treatment, and should be followed by an equally good account of the Evangelical 
Movement. After an introductory sketch of the Church prior to the Revolution, 
the author goes on to the origins of the Anglo-Catholic Movement which he finds 
in what is commonly known as “Connecticut” churchmanship, the Hobart High 
churchmanship, and the part played by such early Catholics as George Washington 
Doane and Whittingham. He then passes on to deal with the influence of the 
Oxford Tracts; the historic debate at the General Convention of 1844, and the 
effect on the students of the General Theological Seminary resulting in some 
i ® perversions to Rome. The chapter on “The Beginnings of Ritualism” is both 
fair and comprehensive and brings out clearly the opposition of the older High 
Churchmen to ritualistic practices. The period of what may be called “the later 


REVIEWS 

Catholics”-men like Morgan Dix, Milo Mahan, De Koven and Ferdinand C. Ewer, 
is well handled, as is also the Ritualistic controversy culminating in the General 
Convention of 1874. There is an interesting chapter on the beginnings of Re- 
ligious Orders, both women and men. 

Equally interesting is the description of the Catholic Movement in the Mid- 
West beginning with the consecration of Bishop Kemper—a Hobart churchman— — 
in 1835 and developing under James Lloyd Breck in the foundation of Nashotah, 
together with pen sketches of George Franklin Seymour; John Henry Hobart 
Brown and Father Grafton. One chapter is devoted to “The McGarvey Seces- 
sion” and the organization known as “The Companions of the Holy Saviour”, 
which came near to wrecking Nashotah. The author appends a list of twenty-one 
converts to Rome in 1907-8. In his judgment the changes, as compared with 
the English Prayer Book, made in 1789, and the alternative form in the Ordinal 
of 1792, indicate a “decidedly non-Catholic trend” at that time, the tide turning 
with the adoption of the Office of Institution in 1804. But he regards the revision 
of 1928 as measuring “quite accurately the diffusion of Catholic principles through — 
the Church at large”. Enough has been said here to indicate the large scope of 
the book and the fairmindedness of the author. While obviously in entire sym- 
pathy with the Movement, he is not unmindful of the element of weakness which 
sometimes has characterized it. He is very severe with what he calls “the lunatic 
fringe” and the publication of the American Missal. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer there are two comparatively minor defects in the book—the first is the 
rather off-hand judgments passed on some of the characters depicted. It is un- 
doubtedly true that William Meade of Virginia was a Puritan, but it is hardly 
necessary to describe him as “a most unpleasant person”. Manton Eastburn of 
Massachusetts was certainly never characterized by his contemporaries as “a 
thoroughly unpleasant person”. Henry Codman Potter, who was his assistant 
in Trinity Church, Boston, draws no such picture of him in his Reminiscences of 
Bishops and Archbishops. The second defect is more difficult to define. It is a 
certain incompleteness of statement which has a tendency to obscure the whole 
truth. This, of course, is not intentional. On pages 45-6 the writer speaks of 
Muhlenberg, “but the Tracts, which he read and at first enthusiastically wel- 
comed, did their part in strengthening his desire for a more Catholic ceremonial”. 
It is true that Dr. Muhlenberg was fascinated by the Tracts and Newman’s ser- 
mons at the outset, but he reacted so far as to say that “his soul had escaped as a 
bird from the snare of the fowler”, and, he added, “I flew back, not to rest — 
on the pier of High Churchism, from which this bridge of Puseyism springs, but 
on the solid rock of Evangelical truth, as republished by the Reformers” (Ayers. — 
Life of Wiliam Augustus Muhlenberg, p. 173). One or two errors may be noticed 
for correction in future editions: On page 50, 37th line, “Washington” should 
read, “Whittingham”. On page 88 Bishop Gailor is said to have been present 
when Father Huntington made his profession as a member of the Holy Cross. 
“Gailor” should read “Quintard”. The Bibliography is good, as far as it goes, 
but mention might have been made of two important church publications: The 
True Catholic, edited by a layman, and The Catholic Champion, fathered by 
Arthur Ritchie, who was the first to use the Office of the Benediction in the 
diocese of New York. The whole Church is under a debt of deep gratitude to 
Mr. De Mille for his painstaking work and to the Church Historical Society for 
undertaking its publication. 


CLOWES CHORLEY. 
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St. James’ Episcopal Church, Arlington, Vermont, and the Diocese of Vermont. 
By Reverend George Robert Brush. 1941. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
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Mr. Brush, who was rector of St. James’ from 1926 to 1939, has occupied 
the years of his retirement by collecting material relating to the history of what 
is the oldest parish in the diocese of Vermont. After outlining the condition of 
the Church in New England prior to the War of the Revolution, he deals with 
- the beginnings of St. James’ which go back to 1784. Before the erection of a 

church services were conducted from time to time by missionaries of the S. P. G. 

from Connecticut and Massachusetts. It is interesting to note that the first con- 

vention of the diocese of Vermont was held at Arlington. It consisted of two 

clergymen and eighteen laymen. The volume covers the early episcopate of Gris - 

wold, and the later ones of Hopkins, Bissell, Hall and Booth, with mention of 

coadjutors Weeks and Bliss. In some important respects the Bibliography is de- 
, fective. Mention is made of Addison’s Life of Bishop Bass and of Richardson’s 

Arthur C. A. Hall, but not of the Memoir of Bishop Griswold, nor of the monu- 
mental Life of Bishop John Henry Hopkins. Batchelder’s History of the Eastern 
Diocese is also omitted. 


_ A Catholic Dictionary edited by Donald Attwater. New York: The Macmillan 
1941. Pp. 576. 


This is a comprehensive dictionary of words, terms, names and phrases com- 

monly used in the philosophy, theology, canon law, liturgy and so on of the Roman 

: Catholic Church. But it is more than a mere dictionary; it is a most valuable 

mine of information. To brief notices of the saints in the Roman calendar, it 

. adds an extensive bibliography of books dealing with the doctrine, discipline and 

t history of the Catholic Church. Its value is enhanced by the fact that the sub- 

jects are treated in the light of present-day belief and practice. With the excep- 

tion of the Introduction by the Bishop of Menevia—which is definitely partisan— 

: the general treatment is eminently fair. The scripture quotations are taken from 

ss the revised Douay Bible, and the subjects are arranged in alphabetical order. The 

book is indispensable to all Protestants who desire accurate knowledge of the 
teaching and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 


cago and New York, 1940; $3.00. 


versity, is the most arresting and significant contribution from the Protestant side 
to the problems of Reunion since Dr. Newman Smyth’s Passing Protestantism and 
Coming Catholicism in 1908. 

Unlike most essays in this field, this is no rethrashing of old straw, or re- 
shuffling of conventional categories. It represents a new approach, an extraordi- 
narily vital and fertile criticism of generally received, but thoroughly outworn, 
conceptions of religion. The accepted characteristics of religion as faith, experi- 
ence, and conduct are subjected to a searching examination; and the author does 
not find the Jocus of the distinctively Christian religion in any of them. The com- 


What Is Christianity? by Charles Clayton Morrison: Willett, Clark & Co., Chi- — 


This book, comprising the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1939 at Yale Uni- 


| 


peting theologies are no more than ideologies: they are secondary, derivative prod- 
ucts of reflection; not primary sources of the power of the living Church. “Chris- 
tian experience,” taken alone, is a mere psychology; its logical outcome is a pure 
humanism, and a “psychological salvation” which is nothing but auto-suggestion. 
Even the “social gospel,” to which the author admits he is committed, is stigma- 
tized as “in some degree, a compensatory device to make up for the lack of profound 
religious reality. The social gospel can be safely proclaimed and implemented 
only by a church that is profoundly confident of its religious resources. That 
kind of church Protestantism does not possess.” (p. 231). 

The effect of this critique upon the position of the Protestant churches is 
drastic. It comes to a climax in the author’s trenchant statement, “Protestantism 
is Gnosticism.” “The Christ of Protestant theory is only an idea. “The Gnostics 
tried to take Christ out of history. Protestantism has succeeded in taking him 
out of history. The Christ of Protestantism is an apparition. Luther succeeded 
where Marcion failed.” (p. 217-222). 

By a magnificent induction, Dr. Morrison establishes the positive conclusion 
that Christianity is not merely @ religion, but the religion of God’s self-revelation 
to mankind in history. By this he does not mean only that Christianity is factual, 
based on certain past events, writings, systems of thought, or institutions, but 
that it is a living organism, the immortal Body of Christ, unfolding God’s eternal 
purpose unto the ages of ages. To an Anglican, a sufficient sub-title of the book 
would be: “I believe One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Thus though the author’s method throughout is a rigorous criticism of ven- 
erated concepts, his conclusions are anything but negative. The Christian faith, 
experience, ethics, and worship, though primary and originative authority is de- 
nied to each of them, emerge revitalized when integrated to the majestic concep- 
tion of the revelation of God through the historic Christian community. 

Even the treatment of the Sacraments is surprisingly fruitful and satisfactory, 
considering the author’s own background. That of Baptism is entirely so. That 
of the Eucharist has a most luminous passage (p. 154 ff) on St. Paul’s new inter- 
pretation of the Incarnation in the light of that holy feast. Dr. Morrison has 
not, however, kept up to date with the latest investigations of the Jewish origins of 
this Sacrament, and is unaware that the concepts of a real Sacrifice, a real Pres- 
ence, and a real divine Communion in a cultus-meal were rooted in Jewish belief, 
whence they passed with virtually no alteration into Christian hands. He not 
unnaturally fails to criticize the common Protestant assumption that the Eucharist 
began as a mere rite of “remembrance,” overlooking the inherently obvious and 
now definitely established fact that the whole idea of a eucharistic Commemoration 
of the Passion is certainly a contribution of St. Paul’s, found only in his writings, 
and in those of his follower St. Luke. It is conspicuously absent from the other 
Synoptics, as it is from the primordial Jewish-Christian ritual of the Didache. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Morrison did not find room for a chapter which 
he projected, but wound up by merely presenting “by title,” applying to the Roman 
Catholic Church the same searching criticism to which he subjects Protestantism 
for its defections from his dynamic idea of a historic Christianity. He stigmatizes 
as “the Roman Catholic Apostacy” the segregation and monopolizing of the func- 
tions of the whole “historic Christian community as the bearer of God’s revela- 
tion” in “a self-perpetuating, self-contained, autonomous, and sacrosanct hierarchy” 
(p. 253). He finds the Established Church of England almost equally lacking 
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in the notes of a-free, full, and truly catholic Church, by reason of its control 
by the State. By contrast, it is very impressive that he accords an apparently 
complete and ungrudging approval to the “constitutional Episcopate” of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America, and seems to consider our communion virtually 
_a model of what the reunited Universal Church of Christ should be. 
The dénouement of the practical argument of the book is reached on pp. 291- 
300, where the author urges upon divided American Protestantism the acceptance 
a that inheritance of the historic Episcopate which we are only too eager to 
share with them, as an indispensable step for “restoring the Body of Christ.” He 
— the South-India formula of joint future ordinations as the only workable 
means of bringing about effectual organic Reunion. 
Bayarp H. Jones. 
University of the South 
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The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, Edited by Louis B. 
Wright and Marion Tinling (The Dietz Press, Richmond, Virginia, 1941), pp. 


xxv, 622. 


Some years ago, Dr. Dumas Malone, the distinguished editor of the Dictionary © 
of American Biography, analyzed the question: why did Virginia furnish not only 
one but two sets of great leaders, those who fought the Revolution and founded 
the United States, and those of a later group, born between 1800 and 1830, who 


e 
became world famous military captains during the Civil War? This question, 
< debated for many years, still awaits a complete answer. The reader of Byrd’s 
7 Diary looks through its pages for light on the Virginia pattern of life and on 
a ; the quality of the men who built the Commonwealth. Was it the stock that came 


from England? Was it the Virginia social order? How was this social order 
built and how did it perpetuate itself for generations? 

As Dr. Louis B. Wright points out in his “Introduction,” diaries are more 
abundant for New England than for the South. Frederick Jackson Turner ex- 
plained this difference on the ground that the men of New England were more 
given to reflection and contemplation than the Southern men, who were more 
drawn to action than to writing and philosophical discussion. 

The student of eighteenth century Virginia craves exact information about _ 
the racial stocks, the manner of living, the people’s health and education, amuse- 
ments, and communications. For this purpose no minutiae of the daily routine 
of habits, no reference to prices, transportation, or problems of local government 
can be too detailed. Today the diary is being scrutinized as a source for these _ 
facts, which help bring out the whole picture. Each age in turn has a mistaken 
notion of what succeeding generations will want to know. Therefore, the diarist 
must be studied for his tacit assumptions as well as for specific data. 4 

William Byrd’s Diary is compared by the editors, and by many reviewers, 
with the Diary of Samuel Pepys of the seventeenth century, but in the opinion 
of this reviewer, it should be contrasted with that of Parson Woodforde, who 
mirrored the second half of eighteenth century English parish life. The Parson, 7 
4 _ of course, tells the story of the leisurely English village community, while William 
Byrd deals with the creation of a new society, in which he was a staunch par- 
ticipant. The fact that he wrote in “secret” shorthand creates a false expectancy. 
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Unlike Pepys’ revelations, which were regarded as sensational, there is strangely 
little to have kept secret regarding his character and conduct in the matters that 
Byrd relates. He does not belong to the race of Pepys, nor to the Grevilles of 
the nineteenth century, nor to the school of Parson Woodforde with his extrovert’s 
gift of making the provincial universal. The Parson’s Diary is “the revelation 
of the age,” and has an exactness which makes an indelible impression upon the 
reader. In describing his daily rounds, the people he meets, his household, his 
food, his drink, his bills, his donations to charity, his servants, his amusements, he 
perfectly portrays the sense of leisure, of the rhythm of the seasons, and of his 
times, so that the modern reader falls into the contemporary mood. 

William Byrd’s Diary is the log of his life rather than the record of his re- 
sponse to it. To this extent the reader who seeks to peer through his window 


into another century is left unsatisfied. Typical is the entry for June 6, 1711: ee 
~ - 


-_ I rose about 5 o’clock and read two chapters in Hebrew and 300 
verses in Homer. I said my prayers and ate cold milk for breakfast. 
About 9 o’clock came Mr. Bland on his way to Williamsburg and I sent a 
letter to the Governor. We gave Mr. Bland some milk and raspberries 
for breakfast. About 10 o’clock came Colonel Hill and Captain [. . .] 
a who brought his ship from Kiquotan to load her at £10 a ton. About 12 
o'clock I went to court and swore to my judgment against Captain B-r-k. 
“a stayed there about an hour and then brought several gentlemen to din- 
ner. We had several things but I only ate boiled pork. Captain S-c-r 
would have hired my sloop but I would not let him have it under 5 
shillings per hogshead. In the evening Will Randolph came and the French 
parson who told me that Captain Smith on his way from New York had 
taken a privateer of 90 men. We had a gust in the evening but little rain. 
Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Eppes called here. At night the French parson 
and his three sons went on board their boat to go up the river. I walked 
in the garden because I could not walk in the pasture. I said my prayers 
and had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thank God Almighty. _ 


Why, wonders the reader, was Byrd writing the governor, what was on board the 
privateer, who were the gentlemen to dinner, and what was the conversation? What 
did he read? What impression did his conversation or his reading make upon 
him? Where is a reflection of his reading, or of the value of his fine library? 

Quickly evading the endless repetitions, the reader of Byrd winnows out the 
new information for the re-interpretation of the social scene of the opening years 
of the eighteenth century. Byrd was up early and late looking after his planta- 
tions, his Negroes, his cattle. His duties in setting out trees himself, dosing the 
Negroes, of whom he lost 17 in the winter of 1710-11, or salvaging barrel staves 
from his slaves, suggest that in the task of conquering the wilderness he was 
his own foreman rather than the Virginia gentleman. Resident in England about 
25 of the first 30 years of his life, he had been elected a member of the Royal 
Academy. In Virginia, while concerned over the breaking of his dam, the illness 
of his wife and children, the spoiling of his tobacco by neglect in storage, he was, 
nevertheless, struggling to maintain his footing as an Englishman. He instructed 
his captains to bring him all the recent books and pamphlets on subjects from 
agriculture to art. He read The Tatler zealously and himself wrote a short mono- 
graph identifying the English characters in a London satire. 

The picture of this split in his world between Virginia and England, is a 
chief contribution of the Diary. And herein lies the universality of the book. 
All colonial experience in its earlier stages, whether the Englishman went to 
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Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, or The Thirteen Colonies, is 
mirrored here. This dilemma was the problem of the expansion of Europe. How 
did the emigrant set up life in his new world? 

Byrd brought his library with him and, in short, attempted to establish his 
old world in the new. Thomas Bray, the founder of the S. P. G., whose life 
was contemporary, knew that the first requisite of an Englishman’s migration to 
the new world was a kit of books and access to libraries. He founded 39 libraries 

in the American Colonies. The migration of the books softened the impact of 
the isolation of forest and frontier. Illustrative of the hunger for books among 
the plain people are the records of the S. P. G., revealing its tremendous efforts 
to supply this need. The missionaries brought thousands of books, and tracts, 
‘and distributed them among their parishioners, all the while writing home to the 

- Society for more. “We want 1000 of them to dispose of in the way that we goe,” 

_wrote John Talbot, in 1703, and added that his practice was to take “a Wallet full 
of Books and carry them 100 miles about and disperse them abroad and give them 
to all that desired ’em, . . . ’tis a Comfort to the People in the Wilderness to 
see that some body takes care of them.” (John Talbot to Mr. Gillingham, Vir- 
ginia, May 3, 1703, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 1, CXX.) 

In this way the missionary was the link with the civilization the colonist 
had left behind him and an agent in guiding the destiny of the new community. 

The reviewer, fresh from the S. P. G. Manuscripts, which were written with 
the intent of informing other people by meticulous exactness, has a sharp impres- 
sion that Byrd’s Diary was kept as a book of memoranda for himself. The S. P. G. 
reporter not only gave the routine detail, but, from time to time, he analyzed the 
whole colonial scene with a skill worthy of a Swift or a Fielding. 

Byrd’s interest in Bruton Parish Church and in William and Mary College 
showed his old world perception that tobacco alone would not create a common- 
wealth. This new society was already functioning in a system of slavery, rather 
than on the basis of the caste system with white servants. This economic fact 
made its tone different. The white boatwright, offered only corn pone, the diet 
of slaves, “took his horse and rode away without saying anything,” thus re- 
jecting inferiority of social status. 

The appalling loss of slaves through illness appears throughout the book, 
and to such an extent that Byrd became convinced that it was a punishment for 
his personal sins and he prayed God to spare him in this respect. The training 
of the slaves and their adjustment to the white man’s way of life appear again 
and again. Thievery, breakage, and punishment, rewards for faithful service, 

= remaining sober on Christmas day, with permission to drink the next day, 
show in a fresh way the beginnings of plantation discipline and informal codes. 
Not only the Negro but the white man may be studied as to food, health, and 
the prime necessity of remaining alive. The first question upon a visit or a meet- 
ing was as to the state of health. From the Diary may be compiled a list of 
meats, vegetables, fruits, and edibles for Tidewater Virginia. 

The Church as an institution, “a necessary concomitant of life,” appears con- 
stantly in all the affairs of the community. Not only was Byrd a constant reader 

of Archbishop Tillotson’s sermons, but the reading or hearing of a sermon brought 
a critical comment from him more frequently than did any other type of literature. 
The entry for December 11, 1711, lists church attendance as part of a round of 
duties : 


Nowe 
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Frank Eppes came to see me but I was ir great haste to go to Coun- 
cil, where the Tuscarora Indians were to sign the treaty with the Gover- 
nor which they performed accordingly. Then we [went] into court where 
we were sworn as judges of the Court of Oyer and Terminer and then we 
went to church to hear the Commissary [James Blair] preach the [assize] 
sermon which was very indifferent. Then we returned to court where 
Betty J-r-d-n was convicted of burglary for breaking the Governor’s 


The case of Betty J-r-d-n, incidentally, offers a glimpse of colonial justice. Sen- 
tenced to death for burglary, she pleaded pregnancy and, a jury of matrons having 
verified this fact, she seems to have been released, for no further mention of her 
appears in the Diary and Byrd implies that the matter is settled. 

The ordinary round of a leading man’s daily business is summarized in many 
entries, and may be quickly glimpsed under the name of William Byrd in The - 
Index. The entry of December 4, 1711, is typical: 


I rose about 7 o’clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and some Greek 
in Homer. I said my prayers and ate boiled milk for breakfast. Abun- 
dance of company came to my lodgings and some burgesses among them, 
with whom I discoursed about the unreasonable taxes on several things. 
I settled some accounts and then I went to the capitol in my boots be- 
cause of the snow. The wind came to south and it grew a little warmer, 
thank God. My man Tom returned home. We rejected the bill concern- 
ing the gold coin and began to make a bill about negroes. We sat till 
about 3 o’clock and then went to dinner. I ate some roast chicken. We 
sat and discoursed till the evening and then went to the coffeehouse where 
I lost 10 shillings at whisk. It was 11 o’clock when I returned to my 
lodgings where I said my prayers and had good health, good thoughts, 
and good humor, thank God Almighty. 


In such an account we see the setting up of a new society in all its aspects: 
arrangements for the police, the code for Negroes, defense against the Indians, 
Indian treaties, land surveys and sales, a colonial currency, taxation. At in- 
formal conferences at the tavern, or at the governor’s residence, or in the executive 
council, all these social needs were surveyed. Here was the training in political 
education which gave Virginia its American leadership for a century. 

The technical part of the book is exceedingly well done. The transcription 
of the shorthand by Mrs. Tinling is an excellent job. Names are identified, 
where possible, and pertinent information is given in the footnotes. Dr. Wright 
is so familiar with the life and work of William Byrd that he does not always 
give certain helpful facts, such as the division of Byrd’s years between England 
and Virginia. Sent to England for his education at the age of seven, he saw 
little of Virginia before 1705, when he was over thirty. Aften ten years in 
the Colony, he returned to England for ten years (1715-1726). This information 
is basic for an understanding of Byrd’s life, his Diary, and his other books; 
and it could have been clearly set forth in the “Introduction.” A reminder as 
to the numbers and quality of the members of the House of Burgesses would 
be welcome. The Council met frequently. How large was it? 

The Diary is a vast pool of material for the student of an emerging colonial 
nationalism, for the investigation of Anglo-colonial relations and the transit of 
ideas. It is to be hoped that the two additional parts of Byrd’s Diary, covering 
the periods, 1717-1721, and 1739-1741, will soon be published. If the difficult problem 4 


of The Index could have been resolved more satisfactorily, the historian would ~ 
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have easy access to an accumulation of facts necessarily hidden in the mass memo- 
randa of the book. On such topics as Food, Diet, Diseases, Mortality, Amusements, 
a more comprehensive analytical Index is clearly indicated in future installments 
of the Byrd Diaries. 
J. KLINGBERG, 
Professor of History. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


The Record of Bruton Parish Church. By William A. R. Goodwin, D. D. Revised 
and Edited with Additions by Mary Frances Goodwin. Pp. 205. The Dietz 
Press, Richmond, Virginia, 1941. $3.00. 


Many who have seen the city of Williamsburg in its restored glory and who 
have caught there a glimpse of the life of Virginia and her capital city during 
the colonial period, will welcome the appearance of The Record of Bruton Parish 
Church. 

The book is a revision and combination of two published by the Rev. Dr. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, the first, Bruton Parish Historical Notes, in 1903, and a 
second, Bruton Church Restored, published in 1907. 

Dr. Goodwin wished to undertake this revision himself before his last illness 
in order to bring the history of the old Church down through the recent restoration 
to the present day; the work, after the pen fell from his nerveless fingers, was 
undertaken by his cousin, Miss Mary F. Goodwin, who has herself been one of 
the special examiners of colonial records employed by the Williamsburg Restoration. 

It is, however, far more than a mere revision, and much more than simply 
the story of the restoration of an old church building. The new material added has 
made it more really the story of a living organism existing throughout the whole 
period of Williamsburg’s existence, and sharing its every-day experiences as a 
vital part of its life. One may read it, if one will, as simply a dry chronicle of 
events and a bringing to light again of old names graven on crumbling tomb- 
stones or inscribed within the fading pages of an old record book; or again, 


with a little imagination, the people and scenes depicted may come alive and present | a 


a living picture of an essentially important side of the life of the period. ad 

Religion is an essentially important part of the life of every community. As” 
one in fancy fills the old church building with some of the many thousands who > 
have worshiped within its walls during its two centuries and more of life, one— 
sees the long line of mothers and fathers bringing their children at the beginning 
of life to their baptism at the Church’s font; or in darker coloring, another pro-— 
cession of wornout bodies being carried to their last resting places in the quiet 
churchyard. Names of great men and of lesser folk crowd upon the imagination — 
as one thinks of the stirring events that have occurred in the old town, and of 
the participants who were accustomed to worship in the church. Councillors and 
Burgesses from every section of the colony; the rich dress of the representatives 
of the older and wealthier counties side by side with the homespun of the frontier; | 
the Governor arriving in state, the townspeople with their families; the boys of 
the College ‘sitting in their gallery and the Negro servants in theirs; Peter Pel- 
ham, the organist-gaoler, in the organ loft, dividing his attention between the new | 
organ and the condemned prisoners whom he had brought to church the better 
to keep his eye on them; and perchance, as a people apart, a little group of 
native lads from the Indian School in Brafferton Hall. 
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There were anxious periods of community distress when fast-days were 
observed, with Bruton church filled with worshipers praying for the averting 
of some plague, of caterpillars, of disease, or other calamity. Perhaps the tensest 
day of all was the day of fasting and prayer set for the first of June, 1774, be- 
cause that was the day the British government had announced for closing the 
Port of Boston. Anxiety and fear made worship more real and prayer more 
earnest in the dark days of the Revolution, and again in the War Between the 
States. There were times during both of these periods of war when, the town 
being threatened or in the possession of the enemies of the Commonwealth of — 
Virginia, churches were closed and worship there forbidden; in the one case be- — 
cause the minister could not and the congregation would not pray for the King 
of England, and in the other because they would not pray for the President of 
the United States. : 

Thank God the bitterness and animosities of both those periods are things 
of the past, and the old Church rejoices to use today a Bible given by his late 
Majesty King Edward VII which rests upon a lectern presented to the church 
by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt when he was President of the United States. 

The records of the vestry of Bruton Parish which are copied into the book, dry 
as they may appear to casual reading, open a door into an understanding of many 
of the customs and the problems of the day in which they were being written. 
It was exciting news to the Episcopal Church in Virginia when in 1836 the vestry 
of Bruton Parish solemnly seceded from the diocese of Virginia and announced 
its determination to send neither clerical nor lay delegate to the diocesan con- 
vention until the repeal of a newly enacted section of the constitution of the diocese 
which forbade non-communicants of the Church to be delegates to the diocesan con- 
ventions. This would seem to us today an obviously desirable rule, but the vestry 
of Bruton said it was subversive of their right to govern their own parish. 

It is interesting to note in the vestry records of the earliest days of Bruton 
Parish, when they were erecting their first church, that nearly one-fifth of the 
estimated cost of the building as planned in 1679 was received from the free 
gifts of members of the congregation over and above the amount to be raised by 
taxation. People do not as a rule make gifts toward the erection of a public 
building whose cost must be paid out of the public revenue; but certainly, in such 
a case as this, the free-will offerings of people who loved their church secured 
the erection of a handsomer and more costly building than would otherwise have 
been built. 

Again, the note that the vestry gave permission to Col. John Page, and later 
to Col. Philip Ludwell to erect for themselves pews in the chancel of the church 
presents an interesting pictue of the Church customs of the day. Plans for 
churches were beyond question based upon the plans of old churches standing in 
England. Specifications found in old vestry books show that the whole eastern 
end of the church building was included in the chancel. At the east end of the 
chancel was the Holy Table, or communion table, with a communion rail around 
it. The pulpit never was within the chancel, but was erected as a separate struc- 
ture, usually with three reading desks, arising from the body of the church and 
placed against either the north or the south wall.* The regular morning and 
evening services were read from the second desk, and the sermon was preached 


*The present Bruton Church, being cruciform in floor plan, follows the cus- 
tom of all cruciform churches in having the pulpit placed at one of the re-entrant 
angles of the crossing. 
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from the uppermost desk. The baptismal font stood at the western door of the 
church. 

This being the case, the area of the chancel was far larger than was needed 
for the celebration of the Holy Communion. And so, in order to utilize space 
needed for no other purpose, permission was given to parishioners of wealth 
and influence to erect pews for their families inside the chancel. 

It is also interesting to read of the fees paid for burials within the church, 
both in the flagstone aisles of the body of the church, and under the floor of the 
chancel. Outside in the churchyard, a burial cost the family ten pounds of to- 
bacco paid to the sexton for opening the grave, and three pounds of tobacco to 
the clerk for recording it in the parish register. The fee to the parson was five 
shillings. If a family of wealth desired the distinction of a burial within the 
church, the cost was five hundred pounds of tobacco, and the still greater distinc- 
tion of being buried under the chancel floor, cost one thousand pounds of tobacco. 
Because, ecclesiastically speaking, the floor of the body of the church belonged to 
the people, and the chancel to the minister, the fee for a burial in the aisle 
of the church went to augment the parish income, while that for interment in 
the chancel went to the parson, and amounted to more than one-half of a month’s 
salary. 

But the most important occurrence mentioned in the old vestry records,—at 
least insofar as the conditions under which the Church had to struggle during 
the colonial period is concerned,—is the long and full account, given in the third 
chapter, of the contest of the vestry with the minister and the colonial authorities 
in regard to the question of instituting their successive ministers as rectors of the 
parish instead of retaining them from year to year as incumbents or ministers-in- 
charge. The vestries of Virginia were blamed then, and have been blamed through 
misunderstanding in later years, for their refusal to permit their ministers to 
have the full rights of rectorship, by keeping them from being officially inducted 
by the governor into their respective parishes. The real reason was that after 
a minister was inducted as rector of a parish there was no lawful way to get 
him out in case he proved to be morally unworthy, or fell into bad habits under 
the hard conditions of colonial life. The Church in Virginia had to secure minis- 
ters in any way it could, and naturally had to evolve a plan whereby a vestry could 
try out every minister who came in order to see if he was a worthy man, or was 
a failure who had been sent over by his friends in England to give him another 
chance. By employing a minister from year to year the vestry was enabled to try 
the man, to see if he could give a satisfactory account of himself, or they could 
quietly drop one who showed himself to be unworthy. The vestry of Bruton 
Parish, because of its close connections with the mother country was assured of 
being able to make a better selection of ministers than any other parish in Vir- 
ginia, but in pursuing the course they did, of refusing to induct, they were fighting 
the battle of the whole Church in Virginia, and helped strongly in winning, and 
thus aided in maintaining a higher standard for the clergy in Virginia than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

One may go through the whole story of the Record of Bruton Parish Church, 
and find innumerable places where one may stop to form in his mind a picture 
of life during the colonial period of Williamsburg, or in later years, of vicissitude 
or of success through which the parish has gone. The book when so used will 
be found to be a guide-book into the life of the earlier days. 

MacLaren Brypon, 
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